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NEW YORK, THURSDA 


The Week. 


Tue Ringtroubles were brought into Court on Thursday last, before 
Judge Barnard, by a motion on the part of a Mr. Foley, an enraged 
taxpayer and a member of the Committee of Seventy, for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the Mayor, Comptroller, and others from issuing any 
more bonds or paying any more money to certain classes of claimants 
with whom the Ring is suspected of collusion. It was alleged in the 
argument that the Ring, having last year procured from the Legislature 
an act limiting the taxation to two per cent. on the valuation of that 
year, or, in other words, a sum not exceeding twenty-six millions of 
dollars, for the State tax, the interest on the debt, and for the City 
Government, had used the whole of this sum for the expenses of the 
city government alone, and were raising the rest by the issuing of 
bonds. This is, in the rough, Mr. Foley’s case, and on it Judge Barnard 
granted a temporary iftjunction, with an order to show cause why it 
should not be made permanent, to be argued on Monday last. There 
was something, we confess, to us very discouraging in the joy with 
which the Judge’s action was received by the newspapers. The order 
was almost a matter of course, and yet the 7imes and Tribune both re- 
ceived it with rejoicing, and almost hailed Barnard as our deliverer. 
Nothing could better illustrate the distance at which we still stand 
from anything like radical reform, and from a just conception of the 
nature of the evils which afflict us, than this readiness on the part 
even of the champions of reform to make a Moses of any scamp, how- 
ever notorious, wh& offers to turn good for a brief period and betray 
his fellows. There has been no more obedient and serviceable tool of 
the Ring than Judge Barnard, and he has already, on one occasion, 
within four years, gulled a good many respectable people into the be- 
lief that he had really quarrelled with his masters, and was willing 
to serve the State against them, and under cover of this pretence he 
came very near securing for himself exclusively {the most enormous 
judicial powers ever conferred upon a single man. We do not say that 
he is now not going to do right orthat he has not really determined 
to break with the Ring, but we do say that, if the friends of reform 
have no other dependence than Barnard’s repentance, they might as 
well abandon their task. 
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The case came on again for argument on Monday, when the Ring 
was represented by a great array of counsel ; but, while the proceedings 
were pending, the news ran through court and town that a cruel mis- 
fortune had overtaken one of its principal members. On that day the 








committee, composed jointly of Common Councilmen and leading citi- | 
zens, lately appointed to examine the city finances, were to inspect the _ 
Comptroller’s accounts, but on Sunday evening, while the faithful watch- | 


man at the City Hall was absent at supper, what should Satan do but 
put somebody up to breaking into Mr. Connolly’s office and carrying off a 
portion of his vouchers? When Mayor Hall received this information, he 
seemed to have come to the conclusion that the game was up, and he 
wrote a pathetic letter to the Comptroller, telling him, in substance, that 
this action on the part of Satan had clearly put an end to his (the 
Comptroller’s) usefulness, and that, as he had no power to remove him, 
and as it would take a long time to try him on regular charges before 
the Court of Common Pleas, as the law provides, he would thank him 
to resign ‘“ magnanimously.” This modest request from his old con- 
federate the World backed up by a furious editorial article, threaten- 


ing Connolly with something horrid, as well as we could make out, in | 


the nature of physical suffering, in case he had not complied before 
Tuesday night. At that date, however, Connolly had informed the Mayor 


that he should abide the issue of the trial; and it was announced that 
Tweed thought the Mayor’s action “ most extraordinary.” The situa- 
tion was complicated by the confirmation of the news received from 
Washington, that Mrs. Connolly had been putting a million and a 
half into Government bonds, which seemed to indicate that his outside 
troubles had invaded Counolly’s peaceful home. 





At this writing it is difficult to say how the affair will end, or even 
how it stands. The general impression is that Sweeny has determined 
to throw Tweed and Connolly overboard, and that Hall has reached 
the same conclusion, His letter to Connolly on Monday shows, at all 
events, that the Ring is broken, the mutual contidence of the members 
destroyed, and that the members may now be pursued singly. What 
should, or can, be done to them, we do not know, but the belief which 
we expressed last week and the week before, that a violent death is the 
only penalty which they would really fear, and which the 7rihune twisted 
in a muddleheaded way into a ridiculous * suggestion that they would 
be the better of being hanged to a lamp-post,” still remains unchanged. 
We believe that all attempts to make them “ disgorge,” as it is called, 
or to inflict on'them any punishment which they really dread, will be 
futile. The Evening Post controverts our assertion that they fear nothing 
but a violent death, and says we must have been thinking of “ ancient 
Rome or of modern Paris, rather than of New York,’ when we made it. 
We do not mind admitting, since the Post has so nearly hit the mark, 
that the city we really had in our minds was ancient Thebes, the 
municipal abuses in which were corrected, in the way we have indicat- 
ed, by an eminent jurist named*Lynch, who flourished about 3,000 
B.c., but all knowledge of whom—such is fame—is now contined to a 
few Egyptologists. And thatthe Zriiune and the Hrening Post should 
never have heard of him nor of his procedure is not unnatural in citi- 
zens of a country in which no wrong is righted except by sentence of 
the courts, and in which Egyptological research is still rare. We do 
not say that jHall and his associates now fear “ assassination “ or have 
reason to fear it, and we do not recommend that they be threatened 
with it, asa great many sensible men think they ought to be; but we do 
maintain that things have reached such a pass in this city, both soci 
ally and politically, that with no other penalty can such knaves be 
threatened effectively. It is not in the power of any of those who are 
now pursuing the Ring to take from these men anything which they 
greatly value. We may depend upon it that their ill-gotten fortunes 
are by this time thoroughly secured, and that nothing that has hap- 
pened or is likely to happen will deprive them of the society of any- 
body for whose society they care. When the Post says, therefore, that 
they fear * political and pecuniary and social ruin,” it is about the 
same as if it said they feared the day of judgment or a collapse of the 
sun, 


Whatever the termination of the affair, the results which have 
already been achieved entitle the New York Times to the hearty 
thanks of every man in the community. 
history of journalism of an assault so successful and so courageous 
and determined by a single newspaper upon so great an evil, and it 
gives us an idea of what the press might accomplish in driving knaves 
out of politics, if it were united and untrammelled by party obliga- 


There is no instance in the 


tions. 


Although the nomination for the Presidency will not be settled till 
next winter in Washington, the sounds of preparation begin to be 
heard already all over the land. ‘It is safe to say that the whole ma- 
chinery of the Administration is now busily engaged in making the 
President's chances of renomination as strong as possible, and, on the 
other hand, those who are opposed to his renomination are by no 


means idle either. We last week made a feeble and inadequate 
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attempt to give a summary of the edifying, not to say pions, letter in 
which Senator Conkling gave in his adhesion to Grant, and his con- 
tempt for offices and other spoils. It has since then drawn forth a re- 
ply from a well-known Republican politician of this city, Mr. B. F. 
Mudgett, who talks in a very different vein, and far from treating Mr. 
Conkling as what his letter seemed to indicate that he was—a Chris- 
tian patriot—rails at him most unmercifully. What he says is, in sub- 
stance, that Mr. Conkling has been the firm and steady supporter of 
corrupt office-seekers in this State, and the opponent of honest ones. 
He opposed General Merritt's confirmation as naval officer of this port ; 
he advocated the confirmation of James Kelly as postmaster, though 
he was fresh from working hard for Andrew Johnson, and—Mr. Mud- 
gett might have added—did not know how to spell. The heaviest 
charge of all is, however, that he brought about the appointment of 
Mr. Thomas Murphy—vulgarly known as “Tom Murphy ”—as collec- 
tor of this port, and he gives an account of Tom’s “record” which we 
believe to be substantially correct, and which makes his appearance in 
his present position of extraordinary emolument, responsibility, and 
patronage one of the strangest events in the history of the Adminis- 
tration. In fact, knowing General Grant’s zeal for civil-service reform, 
we long tried to believe that Tom Murphy, of the Custom-house, was 
not the bad and notorious old Tom who had so long figured in the 
politics of this State, but a new and upright Tom, whom the President 
had discovered, and who was destined to purify the Custom-house and 
cover the somewhat obscure and tarnished name of Murphy with glory. 





It seems, however, that there is no mistake about it, and that Collec- 
tor Tom Murphy, who is “ reforming the civil service,” and “ infusing 
economy and efficiency into the collection of the revenue” at this 
port, is really the Tom Murphy who, during the war, made so 
much money out of army contracts; who voted with the Demo- 
crats in the State Senate in 1866, against the resolution request- 
ting the United States senators to pass the Civil Rights Bill over 
Johnson’s veto ; who voted also against a similar request with regard 
to the extension of equal suffrage to the District of Columbia; who 
voted with the Tammany Ring for the passage of our present charter ; 
who put the Tax Commission into the hands of Tammany for a share 
in the patronage, which he got; who was one of Tweed’s Commissioners 
in the * Broadway Widening” swindle, and was by him put on the 
Tammany School Board; and who, in 1866, supported Hoffman and 
the Democratic ticket by money and vote, and was therefore repeat- 
edly excluded from Republican Conventions as a “ traitor ”—which, 
we are sorry to say, is with Republican Conventions rather a worse 
thing than a rogue. This is what Mr. Mudgett tells of this eminent 
man who has been employed by General Grant to collect the revenue 
of this port; but who is now “reorganizing the party in this city,” 
and using Government oflices to prepare the right sort of delegation to 
the Presidential Convention, and is probably as corrupt a politician as 
ever wrapped himself in the American flag. His views about the Civil 
Service Commission and “the constitutional difficuity ” would doubt- 
less be very amusing, if they were known. 





The two important September elections have been carried, as was 
expected, by the Republicans. In California, Mr, Booth’s majority is 
between six and seven thousand, which is about two thousand larger 
than anybody had been anticipating. This result gives the Republi- 
cans all three Congressmen, and ensures a Republican successor to Mr. 
Cole in the Senate, and is the more important from a party point of 
view because, of the twenty-four Senators who are to retire shortly, the 
places of some four or five of the Republicans will, in all probability, 
be filled by Democrats. The Republicans are right, therefore, to fire 
saiutes, and perhaps they do well to set it down as a “triumph for 
the Administration.” So far as can be seen at this distance, the cor- 
rupt administration of Governor Haight, the belief in Mr. Booth’s 
honesty, and the new votes of the negroes—a fourth of whom, or about 
500, are said to have yoted with the Democrats—were what effected 
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the change. The platforms of the parties were all but identical, the 
Democrats “ accepting the Amendments,” and the Republicans denounc- 
ing the Chinamen, “The contest between the naked issues of Repub- 


licanism and Democracy ” is, therefore, not so plainly visible as the 


| party press asserts. Still, the gain, whether for the Administration or 


not, is probably a substantial Republican gain, and will, for the imme- 
diate future, affect all the Pacific States and Territories. The negro 
vote, for example, is as good for next year as for this; and the Repub- 
licans will, in view of the approaching Presidential election, be 
sufficiently on their good behavior to keep the recollection of 
Democratic maladministration fresh in the public mind. That 
they will do well to walk carefully in this respect, the success of the 
“Taxpayers’” candidates in San Francisco sufficiently shows. For 
the present, at all events, California is out of the list of doubtful 
States. One reason for thinking that she is likely to remain 
so is the fact that the Democrats, in this last canvass, had the 
fatuity to let Mr. 8S. 8. Cox, of this city, attempt the defence of the 
New York City and County Ring. This before men, some of whom at 
least remember how San Francisco managed her thieves twenty years 
ago, and who recollect that one of our Ring judges found it convenient 
to leave the city at about the time the last vigilance committee began 
operations. 





In Maine the contest was very lukewarm, so much so that the De- 
mocratic candidate for the governorship sen} a privy circular into 
every town, to some one of the faithful, telling him that the Republi- 
cans were apathetic, and that if the Democrats were secretly warned to 
get quietly to the polls, they could carry the State. The vote was never- 
theless light, though the Republican majority is larger than that of last 
year. The Democratie gains were made in the ship-building districts, 
in some of the smalier towns, and in Portland, where the Democratic 
candidate resides and is popular. The election is without significance, 
except that its result will naturally have an encouraging effect on the 
Republicans of Ohio and Pennsylvania. In these States there is some 
hard work doing, and the probabilities are in favag of a heavy Repub- 
lican majority in Ohio, and a majority in Pennsylvania. Everywhere 
it is true, as it has been for the past ten years, that the Democratic 
party is without able guidance, and that, South and North, wherever 
it is not divided, it is unite] ina policy which the country at large 
condemns. It gives no sign that the Republicans may not, if they 
choose, indulge themselves next year in the luxury of as good a candi- 
date as they like. It will not require much “ availability,” nor all the 
labors and toils of the office-holders, from Mr. Tom Murphy and 
Colonel J. W. Forney down, nor anything else but an honest platform 
and a good man onit, to beat either a New Departure Democrat or a 
Democrat who will not depart afresh. 





The Attorney-General, to. whom the constitutional difficulty en- 
countered by the Civil Service Commission was referred, has given an 
opinion on it, in which he reaches somewhat the same conclusion as 
that set forth by the Nation some weeks ago, though in a roundabout 
way. His decision is, that the appointments now vested in the courts 
and heads of departments may be transferred by Congress to the Presi- 
dent, and the President may confine his appointments to a class se- 
lected by a competitive test prescribed by an Examining Board, But 
the test is only to “inform the conscience of the appointing power, and 
cannot be made legally conclusive on that power against its own judg- 
ment and will.” Under this ruling, therefore, Congress may, if it 
pleases, give the President all the appointments, and he may, if he 
pleases, appoint none who have not submitted to a competitive test. 
If this be sound law, there is not a single qualification now required 
by statute of Government officers, whether civil or military, which the 
President or heads of departments may not dispense. They may dis- 
pense with the giving of bonds, with the test-oaths, and with citizen- 
ship, and may disregard sex or age, for in none of these points can Con- 
gress do more than “ inform the conscience ” of the appointing officer. 
It is a pity the question cannot in some way be brought before the Su- 
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preme Court; at present, our friends the politicians seem, to use one of 
the old war phrases, to have “‘ got it just where they want it.” 





There may be found on the editorial page of the last number of 
Harper's Weekly an excellent specimen of the earlier stage of the dry- 
rot which is playing so much havoc with our political and commercial 
morality all over the country, and which has even made no inconsider- 
able inroads among our religious organizations. A Massachusetts Re- 
publican “ writes to the editor, regretting some remarks in the Weetly 
on General Butler,” and says: 


“The point is not that General Butler is a man of strictest principle 

and rectitude in every respect, but is he not a man of consistency in the 
main—for ten years at least—of patriotism, of ability, of loyalty, and ofa 
certain amount of political honesty, if that is not a solecism or Hiberni- 
cism?” 
The simplicity with which this Republican describes his own disease 
is very amusing. What is wrong with him is that “the point is not” 
what it ought to be, and his account of it is very like a man’s defend- 
ing himself against a charge of obliquity of vision by saying that his 
eyes simply saw in a different way from other people’s. This, however, 
as we have said, is the disease in its earlier stages, and in a patient of 
unusually good constitution and habits. Among less promising sub- 
jects—say the average voter of this city—it assumes a much more viru- 
lept form, though the symptoms and the remedy are essentially the 
same. Our Irish fellow-citizen here is suffering from exactly the 
same complaint as our “ Massachusetts Republican,’ when he says, 
“The point is not, is Connolly honest, or has he stolen the public money, 
but, is he a man of fidelity to the party, to the Catholic faith, and a 
friend to the poor man’s rights on the Sabbath and the liquor ques- 
tion?” In fact, “the point” varies with the voters’ training and habits 
and interests, so that as we get down in the socials trata we can readily 
bring about a dialogue of this sort: 

“Do you know that your candidate has served a term in the peni- 

tentiary, and only got out under a pardon last spring?’ “ Well, an’ 
what if he was? Is it anny bisniss o’ yours, or mine aither, where he 
spint last winthur? An’ if the Guvurnur pardoned him, shure he had 
good raysons for it, and plenty of ’em, I'll go bail. Many a poor fellow 
gets into throuble the same way, but it isn’t for the likes o’ you to be 
throwin’ itin his teeth. Sure we all go to the pinitintiary now an’ agin. 
Me candidate, as ye call ’im, nivir turned his back ona friend, anyhow, 
an’ nivir refused a poor man a glass o’ whiskey ora bucket 0’ good coal, 
and that’s why I’m goin’ to vote for ‘im.” 
As long as these “abominable principles” are held in Massachusetts, 
and find expression in these “abominable avowals,” it is useless 
to expect any great striving for purity in less adyanced com- 
munities. 





The French National Assembly has had another excited and _pro- 
tracted discussion, like most others ending in a triumph of the Right. 
M. Ravinel’s motion for the return of the Assembly and the Govern- 
ment to Paris having been referred to a committee, was there rejected, 
and a substitute adopted, recommending Versailles as the seat of both, 
and that a permanent seat, if we may judge from our meagre Cable 
despatches. The reporter of the committee's bill, M. Cézanne, declared 
its object to be decentralization, and cited the example of the United 
States and Russia, the capitals of which were not New York—fortu- 
nately enough—and Moscow. It was violently combated by Louis 
Blanc and others of the Left, who declared that Paris, ceasing to be 
the capital of the nation, would become the capital of riots—like New 
York. A compromise providing for the continuance of the Assembly 
at Versailles and the removal of the Ministers to Paris was opposed by 
the Government—undoubtedly from reasons of everyday expediency— 
and rejected, whereupon the committee’s bill, after several days’ de- 
bate, was adopted, “as finally amended.” What the final amendments 


were, or what was the attitude of the Executive towards the main | 
' ment of Versailles. An approaching interview of Gortchakoff with 


question, we are not told. It is, however, very probable that President 


Thiers was opposed both to a speedy return to Paris and to declaring | 





ment of the all-overshadowing question as to what is to be the futwe 
constitution and government of France would put a natural end, 


Almost since the very beginning of his activity as Chief of the Exe 
cutive, M. Thiers has lived in constant disagreement, at least in regard 
to most questions of more than temporary interest, with the majority 
of the Assembly which at Bordeaux placed him at the head of affairs. 
The prospect of its taking a recess for about two months, as is ex- 
pected, must therefore be not a little gratifying to him, almost as 
gratifying as the evacuation by the Germans of the forts north and east 
of Paris and of the adjoining departments, which is actually to take 
place within the next few days. Relieved of the presence of the two 
hostile camps, the versatile old statesman will be ina condition to give 
a wider scope to his wonderful energy, both in promoting the internal 
reorganization of the country and partially re-establishing its prestige 
abroad, and thus gradually to dispose the French and Europe to see, 
as a Parisian pun has it, /a France entiere (en Thiers). 
are also reported as being carried on with the plenipotentiaries of Ger 
many for the complete evacuatioh of the whole of France, of course in 
the narrowed sense of this word. And rough and harsh as M. Thiers 
has of late shown himself to his adversaries in the parliamentary 
arena, he has certainly betrayed no lack of patience and blandness in 
his dealings with the foreign enemy, towards whom an attitude of 
proud superiority would have been fatally out of place. And as he 
feted General Manteuffel, so he now fetes Chevalier Nigra, the repre 
sentative of Italy, though the relations between that country and 
France are far from being satisfactory. How M. Thiers is going to 
deal with those vanquished foes, the men and women of the Commune, 
of whom five more—Rossel and four pétroleuses—have been condemned 
to death, is still to be seen. 


Negotiations 


The meeting of the Emperors of Germany and Austro-Hungary 
at Salzburg has taken place, and the two monarchs are reported to 
have parted “warm friends.” This assertion ought, perhaps, to be 
taken cum grano, but there can hardly be any doubt that the new inter 
view has strengthened and developed the friendly understanding be 
tween the two empires which was attained by their leading statesmen 
at Gastein, though no formal treaty seems to have been concluded at 
either place. It is equally certain that the Roumanian question—that 
is, the repudiation by the Bucharest legislature of the guarantee given 
by it to the railway bonds of Strousberg & Co. ‘the Company being 
mostly Prussian), and probably the, anti-German attitude of Roumania 
in general—formed one of the international topics considered at Gastein 
and Salzburg, and one of those which could not be disposed of without 
seriously reviewing the policy of Russia in the East, as well as her re- 
lations to Austria. .Another topic was the somewhat threatening atti- 
tude of France towards Italy—or rather the possibility of France 
relapsing into her chauvinistic proclivities, as soon as she is freed from 
the German incubus, and the main result of the negotiations is thus 
stated by the well “inspired ” Newe Preussische Zeitung: “ Austria and 
Germany, repudiating aggressive ideas, will be closely united to repel 
aggression.” That is to say, Germany guarantees the integrity of 
Austria, including her more and more re-Polonized Galicia, against en- 
croachments on the part of the Czar, and Austria promises to help the 
speculators on the Spree to their money ingRoumania, and to stand by 
the German Empire in case of a new French war—by preventing Russia 
from joining France. How this pro-German external policy of Count 
Beust can be made to agree with the anti-German internal policy 
pursued at the same time by his emperor's Cisleithanian Cabinet, a not 
distant future must show. Strange to say, however, both are alike 
directed against Russia; and the French eagerly scan the signs of 
diplomacy, to find out how soon the Government of St. Petersburg must 
be provoked into an alliance, defensive and offensive, with the Govern- 


Thiers at Lausanne is talked of. The Russian communist conspiracy 


Versailles the new capital of France, preferring, as in many other cases | trial is drawing to a close. The revelations are shocking, the sentences 


—and wisely so—a provisional state of affairs, to which the final settle- 


pronounced accordingly rigorous, 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE RENOMINATION. 

Turns is a general and a very widespread impression, which we 

believe to be well-founded, that the whole machinery of administra- 
tion is busily employed just new in—to express the idea roughly— 
making General Grant’s chances of renomination as good as possible ; 
that is to say, such favors as the Executive has to bestow it bestows 
on men who will, in some way or other, help to send Grant delegates 
to the nominating convention next year; such favors as it is in its 
power to withdraw, it withdraws from persons now enjoying them 
who will not undertake in some way to contribute to this result ; and 
all Federal officers have been given to understand that to contribute 
to this result is, if not the very first, all but the first of their duties. 
It is quite true that the same state of things has had to be witnessed in 
the last years of a great many other Presidential terms; and many 
other Presidents besides General Grant have sought to secure their 
renomination by the use of their patronage. The peculiarity of Gene- 
ral Grant’s case is, however, that no other President has ever wielded 
such enormous patronage, and that no other President was ever before 
counted on so strongly for hostility to that peculiar form of corruption 
which consists in the wholesale use of patronage for personal and party 
ends. The hopes of civil-sérvice reform which were excited when 
he came into power did not survive his first year of office, and it is 
only this year that he has made a languid attempt to take the matter 
up by handing it over to the consideration of a commission, whose 
labors, let the members be ever so zealous, could not possibly withdraw 
the Government officials from the political arena before the 
next Presidential campaign. There are, of course, a good many 
excuses to be made, and very strong ones, for a President who, 
in the preseht state of politics, fails to carry out any such reform as 
this. To carry it out thoroughly, legislation is necessary, and he can- 
not legislate. But one thing a President who has the reform at heart 
can always do, and that is, come as near it as possible in dealing with 
all matters within his discretion. He can, in making his appointments, 
select, if not the best men, at least the best men “ inside politics” ; 
and if he cannot make them work with a single eye to the public good, 
he can make the public good their chief concern, and do something to 
remove the impression which lies at the root of all civil-service diffi- 
culty—that Government officers are the servants of the party in power, 
and not of the nation at large. Consequently, even if General Grant 
had brought about no formal change in the manner of appointing or 
promoting or removing officers, he might stil] have abundantly dis- 
played his zeal in the cause by the character of the politicians he 
placed in important positions, and by the mode in which he made 
them do their work. It would, for instance, be both safe and fair to 
judge any President by the management of the New York Custom- 
house, the great channel through which so large a proportion of the 
public revenue flows into the Treasury. Judged by this, however, 
General Grant stands about as low, with regard to civil-service reform, 
as any of his predecessors, Nay, we doubt very much whether any 
President has ever put it into the hands of a politician of as mean an 
order as the one who now presides over it ; or whether it has been ever 
more openly and systematically worked, not simply for party, but for 
personal ends—for his own renomination is to the President a personal 
end, 

When we remember that what is going on in the New York Cus- 
tom-house is going on in greater or less degree in all the custom-houses, 
assessors’ and collectors’ offices, and post-offices in the country ; and 
that in addition to this the peculiar position in which the whole of the 
Southern States have been placed towards the Executive by the Force 

sill, furnishes to unscrupulous partisans perhaps the most potent in- 
strument for influencing elections ever established in a free country ; 
and that the man who wields it is himself a candidate for re-election, 
we get some idea of the tremendous strain which our political system 
is at this moment undergoing, and will continue to undergo for a year 
to It is casting no marked imputation on General Grant's 
honesty to say that he ought not to be entrusted with any such power. 
If any man could be entrusted with such power, it is certajn that the 
history of every nation on the globe would have been totally different, 
If it is an insult to say that he is unfit for its exercise, the constitutions 


come. 
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of the United States and of all states are nothing but a string of in- 
sults to everybody charged with the duty of executing them. The 
very best answer he could make to the charge of abusing it is that he 
is human. 

The operations which precede the formal work of the nominating 
convention are generally so quiet, and so well concealed from the pub- 
lic gaze, that the real strength of candidates with the politicians is as 
little known to the general public as the points and condition of race- 
horses to the great world outside betting circles. But the hum of 
preparation already begins to make itself heard, and the probabilities 
are that the harder the work done in official circles to make things 
safe, the more rapidly will hostility to the Presidential renomination 
develop itself outside these circles. The mere spectacle of the perfect 
working of the machinery has a highly irritating effect on rivals, mal- 
contents, and disappointed persons, which is sure to produce irregular 
outbursts of opposition long before the day fixed for the regular en- 
counter arrives. In Mr. Greeley’s formal declaration of war against the 
practice of renomination, made in an article in the Galary, and trans- 
ferred to the Tribune, and which has been foreshadowed by many of 
his utterances during his late tour in the West, we have an expression 
of what many are now thinking, and what a great many will before 
long begin to say—namely, that the strain of such a ponderous machine 
as a President preparing for his own renomination is one to which our 
political fabric cannot any longer be safely subjected. Either he 
must not be eligible for renomination, or the means of “ working for 
it” must be taken from him. Mr. Greeley thinks he should be 
declared ineligible, and cites a host of authorities and analogies in 
favor of his position, for which there is, undoubtedly, a great deal to 
be said. 

But making the President ineligible for renomination would, after all, 
not meet the great political evil of the day, and would not give us a real 
civil-service reform. It is true that it would destroy whatever portion of 
those evils comes from mere Presidential love of power ; but love of power 
on the part of officers is not what most afflicts this commonwealth, but 
love of money. The President, in trying to remain in the White House 
for a second term, is influenced, doubtless, by a strong and, though not 
always noble, certainly not an ignoble passion ; but it isa passion from 
which there is in our day little to fear, The large army of subordi- 
nates who are used to enable him to gratify it work for the most part 
under the influence of a base, practical, and thoroughly ignoble love ot 
gain; and it is from their cheating, and stealing, and idling, and 
reducing everything connected with the administration of the govern- 
ment to a question of money, and their habit of estimating everything 
political in dollars and cents, that our political system is most en- 
dangered. 

Now, these vices would be neither abolished nor checked by con- 
fining Presidents to one term of office. Nay, it is not impossible that 
the restriction, if not accompanied by any process of purification in the 
lower branches of the public service, would simply result in crowding 
into four years the bargaining, jobbing, and peculating which are 
now spread over eight. A President elected for one term would take 
oftice under precisely the same obligations to working politicians as a 
President elected as now for one term, wh a chance of two, and he 
would have to discharge them in precisely the same way—that is, by 
giving the chiefs large chances of making money, and letting them 
provide for the small fry in the usual manner. The fact that the Presi- 
dent was not a candidate for re-election would, perhaps, prevent 
him from exacting anything like active exertions to secure the 
nomination for anybody else, and would, perhaps, make officials, to- 
wards the close of his term, indifferent to his wishes. But it would 
not prevent an officer using his influence to secure somebody’s nomina- 
tion. Moreover, the very fact that an officer knew that his chances of 
holding office longer than four years were small, or that he had none, 
would, if he had the making of money in view in taking office, and 
wished to help his friends to make money, impel him into resorting 
with double vigor to those improper practices, whatever they are, 
which now constitute the scandals and disgraces of our civil 
service. In other words, the eligibility of the President for 
renomination is not at the bottom of the existing corruption, but our 
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purblind persistence in furnishing him, ready to his hand, and insisting 
on his using, a body of corrupt and characterless tools, who, were he 
as pure as the snow, would do much to drag him down to their level, and 
whom indeed the best man cannot use without debasement. Does any 
man suppose, for instance, that President Grant can sit in council 
with Collector Tom Murphy at Long Branch, day by day, over the best 
means of working the party organization for the benefit of his Admin- 
istration, without having his political virtue sapped, nay, his very 
notions of patriotism and public duty obscured ? 

There is only one way out of this great muddle, and that is, to 
make the civil service an instrument which a base man cannot use for 
his personal advantage. If you leave the politicians no places to give 
away, and deprive them of all power of endangering any man’s bread, 
except for misconduct, a President’s desire for re-election would work no 
more injury to the State than the desire of any candidate to be elected 
for one term. The rarity with which Presidents have been re-elected 
shows that there is no injurious tendency in that direction in thg minds 
of the people, and that, work as a man may, a second term is never 
likely to be anything but the reward of great and striking services ; and 
it would certainly seem hardly politic to take away from the highest 
officer of the Government the most splendid, and, with a reformed 
civil service, the most admirable, of all incentives to good adminis- 
tration, even if Mr. Lincoln’s case did not reveal the danger of being 
bound to change at the end of four years. It may sometimes be safe to 
swap horses when crossing the stream, but who would register a vow 
to swap horses regularly every year, no matter where he found himself, 
or what other horse offered ? ; 


THE NEW WAR-CLOUD IN EUROPE. 

Tne course things are taking in France, though not exactly unex- 
pected, is apparently contributing to the production of a complication 
in European politics which, a year ago, nobody looked for. Most 
people, and ourselves among the number, clearly overestimated the 
extent of the material loss inflicted on her by the late struggle. We 
did not suppose that it was possible to make such a display 
of recuperative force as she has made in the rapidity with which she 
has been paying off the German indemnity. But we certainly see no 
reason to revise any of the opinions we have expressed during the past 
year as to the depth and extent of the motal evils which first made the 
war possible, and then led to its failure. In fact, the events of every 
day confirm the impression that it is not in the power of legislation to 
build France up again, and that it is very doubtful whether this gene- 
ration will see the work done, or even begun. To most of those who 
look at French politics uninfluenced by a sentimental liking for 
Frenchmen, or a sentimental dislike of Germans, there was at the close 
of the war only one way of restoring France to her old position, and 
that was a diligent cultivation of the arts of peace, and, as necessary 
to this, a diligent cultivation of the spirit of peace. It is not from 
war, but from readiness for war, and constant thinking and talking of 
war, that civilization suffers most, and that liberty has most to fear; 
and the best test of the effect of the war on French morals and politics 
would, most people felt, be furnished by its effect on the French dispo- 
sition to fight. If the effect of it was either to disgust Frenchmen with 
soldiering—which was hardly to be expected—or to convince them 
that the surest road to military supremacy was through education, 
decentralization, and digging, and delving, and weaving, and spinning, 
which it was not unreasonable to expect—there could be little doubt 
of the greatness and glory of the French future. 

Now it turns out, as most people fancied, that the Liberal party— 
that is, the party which has the greatest career opened to it—is, or is to 
be, a fighting party. It appears that the rallying-cry is to be * Ven- 
geance,” and its policy busy preparation for a renewal of the war with 
Germany. Thearmy, so far from being reduced, is to be enlarged and 


improved, and the whole thoughts and energy and intellect turned | 


once more, perhaps for half a century, into military channels. Now, 
this is exactly what happened after Waterloo; and it is not unsafe to 
conclude that we are about to witness a period in French history by 
no means unlike that which has elapsed since 1815. That is to say, 
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the government of the day, whatever its form, having the sense of re- 
sponsibility which usually comes from the actual possession of power, 
will perhaps be trying to keep the peace, and the opposition, what- 
ever its creed, will be trying to hound it on into hostilities—the hated 
foe being this time Germany instead of England. The popular poets 
will be war poets, the popular writers and orators men who show how 
easy it is to cross the Rhine, and wipe out in the streets of Berlin the 
insults of 1871. Every government, too, will be tempted into pandering 
to this feeling by glorification of the army, by the culture of the mili- 
tary spirit, by the subordination of the civil power to the military 
power, by sternly opposing all administrative chances which seem 
likely to render the nation less easily handled as a military machine. 
Gambetta, who has made his appearance once more in the Assembly, 
and is a fair representative of the thought of all that portion of the 
French Republicans who are not Socialists, already treats all reforms 
as, in the main, means of preparing the country to fight the Prussians, 
and get back Alsace and Lorraine. It is easy to see what the effect of 
this on the work of reorganizing the Government will be, and how 
certainly each successive régime will be tempted into strengthening 
itself, as every régime has been tempted in times past, by threats ot 
war, or preparations for war. 

The probable influence of this state of the French mind on Euro- 
pean politics already begins to be revealed. France is not strong 
enough to threaten Germany single-handed, but she is strong enough 
to be worth taking into alliance by any power which sees reason to 
fear or hate Germany; and her own feelings and condition already 
prompt her to offer herself for such an alliance. There were probably 
few incidents of the war which astonished French politicians so much 
as the apparent indifference of other powers to the fate which was 
overtaking her during the autumn of 1870. Some of the more enthu- 
siastic counted on the gratitude of England; but all counted on the 
fear and jealousy of both England and Russia driving them into hosti 
lity to Prussia. England kept out of the fray, however, on what 
appears to be a well-settled policy of non-intervention ; but for the 
ucquiescence of Russia in the German triumphs there seemed, at the 
time M. Thiers was making his diplomatic tour, no way of accounting, 
except the personal friendship of the Czar for Frederick William and 
his dislike of republicanism, It is quite certain that his assurances 
that he would not meddle removed a mortal load from Bismarck’s 
mind, and released a very large body of troops for operations in France 
which would, in the absence of such assurances, have been detained as 
a corps of observation on the eastern Prussian frontier. 

It now turns out, however, that Sedan is playing in the Russian mind 
very much the same part that Sadowa played inthe French mind in 1866, 
The policy of non-intgrvention begins to be felt at St. Petersburg to have 
been a mistake, owing to two things—one, the apparent determination 
of Austria to become what Andrew Johnson would call the “ Moses 
of the Slaves, and the cther, the alliance of Austria and Germany for 
the regulation of Eastern affairs, beginning with the administration of 
some wholesome correction to the Roumanians for the sudden and utter- 
ly unjustifiable repudiation of a debt. Austria is flattering the Poles and 
Bohemians to the top of their bent, and there is already talk of the 
formal. coronation of Francis Joseph as king of the three king- 
doms of Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary; and the late meeting of 
the two Emperors at Ischl, and of their ministers at Gastein, although 
there are dozens of stories about its result, and all of them inaccurate, 
appears to have certainly ended in a determination to act together in 
all matters relating to Eastern Europe. There is, in consequence of all 
this, openly expressed indignation at St. Petersburg, and the official 
and non-official press has began openly to abuse Prussia; and although 
it never does to attach much importance to stories of military movements 
making their appearance at the same time with stories of diplomatic 
coolnesses, there prevails at this moment throughout Europe a wide- 
spread belief that preparations are going on in Russia, if not also in Ger- 
many, for the great struggle which will finally and absolutely settle what 
the Franco-Prussian war only half-settled—in whose hands the ruling 
influence on European affairs during the next century is to be lodged. 
The overthrow of France simply removed one competitor from the 
field, but France was not a competitor whose chance any sound 








judge considered strong. The stationariness of her population for the 


ity years, the decline in her moral force, the increasing difficul- 
ties in the way of establishing regular government, and the wide- 
ad political failure of the class known as the “ Latin races,” 
occupied the foremost place, have, since 1861 at least, destroyed 
IHler downfall in 1870, therefore, 


The war raised 


in which 
she 

early all confidence in her future, 

urprised the best observers only by its suddenness. 
Germany to the first rank, indeed we may say to the foremost position, 
among the European powers ; but, great as her successes were, they did 
not wholly remove from her path what we may call the Russian’shadow 
which has rested on it ever since 1815, and which perhaps did more 
than anything else during long years to blight the hopes of German 
liberals. It did more than anything else to’ cheat the German people 
of the fruits of the great uprising of 1813; and for the next fifty years 
from no source probably did the paltry, God-denying despotism of the 
petty German courts derive so strong a support as from St. Petersburg. 
It was in vain, however, that German liberals tried to persuade France 
and England and Prussia that the best bulwark they could possibly erect 
against the Russian aggressiveness, which was the bugbear of European 
politicians during the whole of the Emperor Nicholas’s reign, would 
be the union of Germany. That union has at last been brought 
about, strange to say, with the acquiescence, if not the connivance, 
of Russia, and its first and most natural result is what the 
German liberals predicted—the assumption by Germany of the right to 
control the course of events in Eastern Europe. With the appearance 
on the scene of the new German Empire, the extension of Russian ter- 
ritory south of the Danube becomes, as we ventured to point out a year 
ago, simply impossible, and Russian weight in the decision of what is 
called the “ Eastern Question” a thing of the past. All the elements 
which in our day go to constitute political strength—education, mecha- 
nical skill, mental and moral vigor, social solidity, the influence of 
great traditions, the habit of discipline and self-sacrifice, and, last of 
all, numbers—Germany possesses in a higher degree than any other 
power in Christendom, except Russia, and it is only in numbers that 
Russia comes anywhere near her. If we had to doubt which of the 
two powers would, during the next two centuries at least, play the 
greater part on the stage of events, it would be to doubt the superiority 
of civilization over barbarism; and although we must admit that, 
within her present limits, Poland excluded, Russia has certainly no- 
thing to fear from Germany, it is no less certain that without the con- 
sent of Germany she can secure no accession of territory on her 
southern borders. In other words, it begins to seem as if Russia must 
either surrender her fanatical hopes of two centuries, or engage in a 
desperate trial of strength with by far the most formidable rival she 
has ever encountered. The combination of Frange and England to 
check her progress in the Black Sea locks like child’s play in the pre- 
sence of the obstacle which now confronts her on the Danube. 

That such a situation as this should be accepted with equanimity 
by Russia is not to be expected; we might as well “bid the main 
flood bate his usual height” ; and that she should see in French exaspe- 
ration the providential means of escape from it is most natural; and 
that so much combustible material should be accumulated without 
tinally producing a conflagration, is hardly to be expected, for the pre- 
iensions of the opposing forces are of a nature that scarcely admit of 
abatement. The spectacle of France assisting Russia, and preventing the 
restoration of Poland, and of Poles fighting fiercely under the banner 
of Austria for the recovery of their lost nationality, would be one of the 
strangest spectacles in history, though hardly stranger to any one 
familiar with the politics of the last half-century than that of Germany 
in arms under a single chicf, resisting Russian dictation. 


A POLITICAL WATERING-PLACE. 
OvR first acquaintance with Long Branch was made through an 
engraving in one of our illustrated contemporaries, and certainly our eyes 
have seldom rested on a more animated and attractive scene than the 
beach as there depicted. A long reach of sand, bounded on one side by 
tall clifls, sealed here and there by commodious stairways, and on the other 
by the ocean, which broke on it in three ranks of well-drilled “ combers,” 


was covered by a crowd of persons of all ages and both sexes, dressed in 
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the height of fashion. The men were all at least six feet high; a great 
majority shaved their chins, and wore moustaches and neat side-whiskers ; 
while those who retained the full beard wore eye-glasses. Their clothes 
were of various cuts, but there was none of it which was not costly. We 
were struck, too, by the tallness of the women, and the extreme richness 
of their clothing, but not nearly so much so as by the behavior of the 
children. Every little girl was well-dressed, and was playing with a little 
boy, also well-dressed, at some game peculiarly adapted to the seaside ; 
and every gentleman—and there were a great many—was lavishing atten- 
tions on one or more ladies. A line of text informed us that this was the 
state of things “at noon,” and a more elegant, refined, and lively state of 
things nobody could wish to see. How so many men got away from their 
business, and who were their tailors, were questions the most careless 
observer could hardly help asking himself; but the high character of the 
journal which described it all made the answer plain enough. There 
evidently were sides of life in the neighborhood of New York with which 
we were not familiar. 

We bave since then waited by the beach many a noon for this fashion- 
able throng to come down and delight our eyes. We have watched 
the stairways in vain for the crowds of tall young women, with the 
trim waists, the high-heeled boots, the pretty ankles, the mass of trim- 
mings, and the heavy chignons, who were to be attended by the tall cava- 
liers, with round hats, cut-away coats, canes, and eye-glasses, and to lounge 
past us, happy and affluent, and totally indifferent to that curse of Ameri- 
can life, business—but we have never seen them. They may have filitted 
off to Newport, or Saratoga, or Sharon, or Cape May. All we know is that 
at Long Branch they are not, either at noon orany othertime. The beach, 
in fact, is never crowded; the few ladies one sees on it are hard-worked 
Jersey wives and daughters, who have come in on excursion trains to get 
a whiff of salt air, andare plunging through the deep sand, followed either 
by elderly “ providers” carrying shawls and dinner-bags, out of whom 
care and toil have long ago taken all tendency to flirtation, or else by jolly 
young farmers or store-boys, whose clothes fit them like sentry-boxes, and 
whose gambols with the girls call up no reminiscences either of ball-room 
er opera-box. Even the ocean does not behave as we were led to expect. 
It frets, and foams, and roars, but it does it irregularly and spasmodically, 
and often viciously. The breakers in the picture must have been exhibited 
only once, for the artist’s special benefit. The “ cliff,” too, is disappoint- 
ing toa reader of illustrated journals. Instead of being a hundred feet high, 
it is only about fifteen. Instead of being composed of savage rocks, it 
consists of red Jersey gravel, which the rains wash down, and the ocean 
year by year eats away. You may go down it by the ladder, but, if active 
and eager, you can jump down, and the boys occasionally descend on what 
Frenchmen call their “ séant”’—a useful and proper term, for which there 
is no English equivalent. 

And yet Long Branch is an interesting and instructive summer resort, 
and we warn all students of human nature that he who thinks he knows 
New York, and has not seen Long Branch, deceives himself. In all other 
watering-places with which we are acquainted, the New York element is 
diluted by a dash’of Boston, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or some other 
city. At Long Branch itis pure. Not that Long Branch, by any means, gives 
one an idea of what is best in New York life, but it gives us a side of New 
York life with which no other city has anything to compare, and gives it 
in a state of extraordinary condensation. Partly owing to its nearness to 
the city, and partly to the goodness of the means of communication, it has 
become within three or four years the chosen resort of a class which rules 
New York politically, which is found nowhere but in New York, and 
which discovers few or no points of contact with the inhabitants of any 
other place. It is a class, too, which in any other “ summer resort ” would 
be tolerably uncomfortable, but which in going to Long Branch carries its 
power and privilege and dignity and standards of morals and manners 
with it. Its life is not on the beach, but on the plateau above, and 
in the long row of monster hotels which for three miles line the prome- 
nade. You may wander at almost any hour of the day along the sands, 
and see none of those who figure prominently in Long Branch life. The 
only sign of their existence one gets down there is a glimpse of the 
liveried hats of their lacqueys, as they shoot along the promenade above. 

If one wants to know in what lies the ability by which the political 
class in New York raise themselves above the rank of common thieves 
and pimps, and makes their protracted existence possible even in a com- 
munity of the lowest morals, he cannot consider himself well-informed on 
that point without going down on one of the boats which now connect 
the place with the city. He will there see that their claim on the forbear- 
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ance of society lies in their remarkable skill in transportation. The Com- 
pany which owns the boats is a concern absolutely without credit. Few 
persons would take one of its shares as a gift, much less let it have goods 
on credit. We believe the precautions taken by those who deal with it 
to secure payment before delivery are remarkable illustrations of human 
foresight and ingenuity. The president is the most notorious and lewdest 
swindler of alewd and swindling age. But he clearly knows what travellers 
need. How he came to know, it would be hard to say. It is not the result of ex- 
perience, for his own wants in his early days were few and simple. Nev- 
ertheless, he starts punctually ; his waiters are clean, well-dressed, atten- 
tive; his fare is good and cheap; and he has given up to the dining 
the most commodious room on board, where one can sit at table 
as one goes down the bay and look out on shore and sea, and feel 
the fresh breezes blow, and enjoy the swift rush of the boat 
through the water. His officers are gorgeously dressed in the cos- 
tume, as near as may be, of lord-high-admirals. We doubt whether the 
nautical experience of these “commanders” or “ captains” has been 
varied or extensive ; indeed, if we were to make arough guess in the 
matter, we should say that their earliest lessons in navigation were re- 
ceived in moments snatched from the duty of mixing drinks for thirsty 
passengers. But the waters of the bay, between the Battery and Sandy 
Hook, are well known; the channel, thanks to the Government of our 
Union, is clearly marked out ; and, with the aid of an intelligent pilot and 
engineer, the higher dignitaries of the ship are left free to adorn the decks 
and mingle with the passengers in social intercourse. There is music, too, 
dispensed by a brass band. The musicians are strong, healthy men, and 
the passengers are strong and healthy, too, so that the strains are seldom 
either sweet or low, and the whole is headed by what we learn from the 
advertisements is a “virtuoso,” who plays solos on the cornet-a-piston. 
The boat is roomy and well-ordered throughout. One has to walk with 
averted eyes past the capacious barber’s shop to prevent a young colored 
man dashing out and whisking him with a broom from head to foot. 
More wonderful than all, in the train between Sandy Hook and Long 
Branch, nobody ever wants a seat. We have enquired in vain for an in- 
stance. Let thecrowd be never so great—and it is sometimes very great— 
there are empty places. This is a strange story to tell to the American 
traveller, but it is true. 


The company which goes down, and which it is well to ob- 
serve on the boat before it scatters into the hotels and cottages, 
would be considered by a Bostonian or Philadelphian “ promiscuous.” In 
reality, however, it is homogeneous to an extraordinary degree. It is very 
seldom that one meets in the United States with six ur seven hundred 
persons whose tastes, habits, ideals and aspirations are so very like. He 
would, for instance, probably nowhere on this continent—not even in 
Montana or New Mexico—find a crowd in which birth or education fur- 
nished so little claim to distinction. In that crowded saloon a Revolu- 
tionary grandfather would go for nothing ; Lowell or Longfellow, Pres- 
cott or Macaulay, would be strange or unfamiliar names, which, if they 
attracted attention at all, would probably be attributed to gentlemen in 
the dry-goods business. This is partly due to the strong predominance 
of citizens of German extraction and of the Jewish persuasion, with 
whom surnames only recently came into use, and whose tastes are 
not literary, and partly to the fact that the American element is 
drawn almost entirely from the class known as “sporting,” which is 
usually made up of persons who have never taken kindly to schooling. 
When the Young American, fresh from his pious country home, sits down 
on the boat and watches them, he finds himself in the presence of some 
strange phenomena. For instance, he has probably come up to New York 
with the notion that not only was gambling sinful and disreputable, but 
that the keeping of a gambling-house was a criminal and infamous mode 
of getting a living, and he probably supposes that gambling-house keep- 
ers avoid observation, and only take the air under cover of night. Let 
him take his place by the gangway of the Pi/grim Futher, however, any 
afternoon he pleases in summer, and he will see a jolly-looking, bright. 
eyed man, with the early corpulence and the pasty complexion that come 
of late hours and want of exercise, but with a sensual jaw and fat, white 
hands, glittering with diamonds, saunter on board, in the full light of the 
afternoon sun, observed of all and courting observation. The crowd falls 
back respectfully before him as he enters the ship; dozens of voices hail 
him “Jack” from various parts of the deck and bid him welcome ; and 
dozens of well-dressed passengers rush up to talk to him, the younger ones 
evidently gratified by a nod from him. He is clearly a great man, and he 
is clearly, if we may use a vulgar illustration, on his own dunghill. The 
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waiters are all bows and smiles; as he lounges towards the office the 
“captain ” obsequiously and eagerly opens the door to let him fling in his 
stylish bag. When he seats himself in a cool place, a noisy circle gathers 
round him, and he every minute has to answer questions, decide contro- 
versies, or give his confirmation to a good joke or story before the real 
laughing over it—and such laughing—can begin. After he has composed 
himself he orders champagne, and it flows bottle after bottle, with the addi- 
tion of a small piece of lemon in each glass, a mixture which to us was 
new, and which we—perhaps wrongly—ascribed to an attempt on the part 
of New York politicians to preserve in the conviviality of the New World 
some trace, or tradition, or reminiscence, of the common domestic whiskey- 
punch from which the Irish ancestors of a great many of them had drawn 
strength to support “six hundred years of wrong.” The Young American 
from the pious home will probably be surprised to hear that Jack, who 
sits there in his velvet coat, with his gorgeous shirt-front studded with 
diamonds, with diamonds in his wristbands, with one of his flabby legs 
crossed over the other,and elevating into view a tiny, tight patent-leather 
boot, is the keeper of a notorious] gambling-house, well known to the 
police ; that his political influence is enormous ; that that easy, indifferent, 
self-assured manner of his comes from the same sense of superiority to the 
law which, in fact, gave it to the Montmorencis and Howards two centu- 
ries ago ; that, in short, he is one of the aristocrats of our new civilization , 
that the group which surrounds him is largely made up of the men to 
whom the New York church members commit every year the collection 
and outlay of their taxes, the education of their children, the care of 
their prisoners and of their sick and poor, and the administration of their 
justice to high and low. That Jack should not think meanly of himself 
our pious youth will the better understand when we tell him that in the 
group there, under his eyes, quafling the champagne, we see Republican 
politicians, hot for the rights of man, and who, though in this part of 
their life they are cheek-by-jowl with Jack, the New York gambler, in 
another part of it, a twelvemonth hence, will be found hobnobbing 
with Sumner and Phillips, or taking a whiff of humanitarian theology 
in the Boston Music Hall; that in Jack’s house, in the winter season, 
judges of the Supreme Court of the State of New York may almost every 
night be found ; and that it is only a few months since his jovial name ap- 
peared attached to a birthday congratulation, addressed to the lewd Presi- 
dent of the Company, side by side with that of a prominent member of a 
prominent Congregational church. If our youth will come down with us 
to Long Branch, too, he will find that, next to the President of the Com- 
pany, Jack is the leading local magnate, the patron of local improvements 
and local amusements, whom all persons interested in the growth of the 
place love and honor. President Fisk, however, holds the first place in 
influence and distinction, His team of six horses, and his gorgeous coach 
filled with frail beauties, carefully selected, are perhaps the most promi- 
nent objects on the promenade on fine afternoons. To the outside world 
he is a Jeremy Diddler of luxurious habits, but to the Long Branch 
world, and, above all, to the local calefaille—the great army of cooks, 
waiters, coachmen, expressmen, brakemen, chambermaids —he is 
“Colonel Fisk,” a gentleman of “ fine talents and dignified manners,” who 
spends his money like a prince. 
country people who came up on the excursion crowding into the hotel, 


We have wondered, on seeing the 


their children clinging to their hands, to get a peep into the great man’s 
suite of apartments, or collected in groups to stare at him on fie after 
noons, as he saunters along the shore leading a lady of the half-world 
by the hand, what sort of notion the young people would carry back 
to the farmhouses of the great problem of success in life, and of the ends 
of striving, in this busy American world. 


It is, after all, however, the selection of Long Branch as a summer re- 
treat by President Grant, and not its selection by the city gamblers and 
politicians, which has of late given it most of its fame in the rest of the 
Union; but it must be said for him that he contributes nothing to the 
brilliancy of its seasons. The plateau on which his cottage stands is cut 
off by a creek or inlet from that on which the hotels stand and the visi- 
tors swarm; and if the Outs would let the Ins alone, his summer would 
be as quiet and his breezes as pure as any weary man could desire. The 
lesson of the great gold panic of two years ago has apparently not been 
lost on him, for the high dignitaries of the Narragansett S. S. Co., we 
suspect, enjoy little of his company, and have few opportunities of giving 
him advice as to the best manner of “ tiding the country over” the hard 
But Black Care sits behind him in his light wagon, nevertheless, 


times. 
for he seldom closes his avenue gate without seeing half-a-dozen office 
seekers’ hacks hitched to some portion of his premises, and half-a-dozen 
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gentlemen waiting in his piazza, to let him know what disposition should 
be made of that Hoboken tidewaitership or Oshkosh post-office, if he 
means to save the country and the party from going to the dags. Some 
of them come, literally, from the ends of the earth, for there is no 
rner of this vast continent in which the destinies of humanity may not 
be favorably affected by the use of one or two posts worth about twelve 
hundred dollars a year, or in which there is not some patriot who is fran- 
tically struggling to uphold the flag in the midst of a band of demo. 
niacal copperheads and rebels, whom it will only need a very little encour- 
agement from the Chief Magistrate to enable him to cow and disperse. 
Nobody can think of his long “ conferences” —this is what they call their 
talka—with them without pitying him ;and yet it is hard for anybody 
who ever admired him to see him go past in his wagon, brown, fat, and 
grim, without bearing him a grudge. For, no matter what we may 
think of his administration, the Grant over whom we threw up our caps 
in April, 1865, has vanished into history. The silent soldier whose strag- 
gles on a hundred fields so many millions watched with sleepless, hungry 
eyes, and whom so many of us feasted as a hero, exists no more. Straggle 
against the feeling as we may, the gentleman who has trotted past ur, 
though he looks like a man whom any of us would be glad to have by 
his side on a desperate day, when our business was to stand or die, is after 
ali no longer the Grant of our dreams and songs, but a :widdle-aged polli- 
tician on whom the cares of state hang heavily, and its paltriest cares 
heaviest ofall. The shining fame of Vicksburg and Chattanooga and 
Richmond can, of course, never die out ; but it is only the student who will 
hereafter see it. It has no rays for the work of “reorganizing the party 
in this city,” or lighting every hungry adventurer to his proper share of 
enstom-house spoil. In this we are all wronged—and not we of this 
generation only, but our children and our children’s children. 

But “ we will not think of themes like these.” A few steps bring us 
down to the beach, where the high bank shuts out all sights and sounds 
of the base and busy world behind, and we are in the presence of the 
ocean, and one may say alone with the ocean, as one is on few parts of the 
American coast. As to Long Branch, the ocean is indeed immense, and 
savage, and loud resounding. The beat of the surf on ever so many 
straight miles of beach, roare like distant thunder, and as the fog rolls up 
from the east it fills the mind with a vague reminiscence of “ that immortal 
sea which brought us hither,” and on which all of us, assessors and col- 
lectors, standard-bearers, champions, and committees on resolutions, will 
one day drift to the repose which no custom-house can ever give. 


Jorrespondence. 


MR. BOUTWELL AND THE NEW LOAN. 
‘To THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: At the risk of being deemed officious, | beg to assure you of 
the very high estimation in which I hold your article, entitled ‘ The 
Bottom of the Great City Difficulty.” It is the first time L have ever seen 
in print a recognition of the fallacy which is the underlying cause of the 
failure, partial or complete, which has attended, and will ever attend, all 
attemptg to administer the affairs of cities upon so-called Democratic or 
Republican political principles. Universal suffrage applied to business 
is nonsense, as we have found to our cost, and we shall never fully eman- 
cipate ourselves from the vulgar tyranny which oppresses us till we fully 
appreciate the fact. 

May I be allowed to say a word upon another subject, which touches 
upon ny own special vocation? In the same number of your paper, you 
strike off with, I think, a keen insight into character, some of your objec- 
“ Honorable the Secretary of the Treasury,” as a man, and 
l agree with you in every position ex- 
cept that taken in your number four; if in it you mean to state that the 
Government could not raise $1,500,000,000 at 5 per cent. In my opinion, 
the Secretary ought long since to have placed his $500,000,000 Five per cent. 
tlis failure to do so is owing to two blunders, both due to his want 
of knowledge and capacity as a Minister of Finance; first, as you state, 
“to his failure to make any efforts for a return to specie payments ”—not 
understanding that the one thing that is now alone required to place our 
national credit in the foremost rank is the honest redemption of Govern- 
next, to his misconception as to the times and circam- 


tiona to the 
manager of the national finances. 
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ment promises ; 


stances which would justify a popular appeal to the masses for money. In 
trying to imitate Jay Cooke, who imitated Louis Napoleon, he simply ex- 
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hibited the parrot’s power, heedless alike of the absence or the presence of 
the elements which made the originals successful. 

The experience of the world should have taught him, that to place 
loans at a low rate of interest in the calm, sober times of peace, when 
capital is accumulated at the great monetary centres, and not diffused and 
stagnant in the hands of the million, as it is when industries and com-~ 
merce are paralyzed by war or civfl commotions, has always required 
the intervention of old, experienced, wealthy bankers, whose initiative has 
uniformly been necessary to the inspiration of confidence in the host of 
smaller dealers and capitalists who become the final distributors of the loan. 
To appoint, as the Secretary did, great numbers of the lesser banks and 
bankers and brokers his agents, and to appeal to the public at the same 
time, was only an effort to make water run up-hill; he was forced at last 
to throw himself bodily into the arms of Jay Cooke, making the best terms 
he could—and they were pretty good terms for Jay Cooke. 

As to his 4 and 415 per cent. bonds, if, instead of coercing and threaten- 
ing the banks to induce them to exchange 6 per cent. securities for 4 or 
415 per cent. new bonds, he had offered them a just and fair equivalent in 
the reduction of taxation, he could have made an exchange for the whole 
amount of 6 per cents now held by the banks.—Very respectfully, 

J. L. Worru. 

New York, Sept. 9, 1871. 
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Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD have in preparation attractive editions of 
“ Reynard the Fox,” from the Low German original, and of “ Robinson Cru- 
soe,” “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” and “Gulliver ” ; also, Dean Alford’s “ New 
Testament Commentary for English Readers,” and “ Greek Testament ” ; 
“Types and Pens,” by a practical proof-reader ; two more of Madame 
Schwarz’s novels; and “The Baron von Adelstein,” by Francis H. Under- 
wood.——Three works by Henri Taine will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Holt & Williams, viz., his “ English Literature,” translated by 
H. Van Laun; “ Philosophy of Greek Art,” translated by John Durand ; 
and “On Intelligence,” translated by T. D. Haye. They have also in pre- 
paration a new library edition of Coleridge’s “ Biographia Literaria” ; 
Aytoun and Martin’s “ Poems and Ballads of Goethe ” ; “ The Sakuntala,” 
from the Sanskrit of Kalidasa, with an introduction by Prof. Whitney ; 
and “The Mystery of Orcival,’ from the French.—Nearly uniform 
with tle “red-line” editions of Longfellow, Tennyson, and Whittier 
which are published by Messrs. Osgood & Co. will be Messrs. Apple- 
tons’ red-line edition of Bryant. The difference will be in the size 
of type, which in the Bryant will be larger than in the others. The 
same firm announce a cheaper edition—price six dollars—of ‘‘ Dana’s 
Household Book of Poetry,” still probably the best work of ita kind; an 
illustrated reprint of Captain Burton’s adaptation of “ Vikram and the Vam- 
pire ; or, Tales of Hindoo Deviltry ”—a book which we hope will be given 
to many thousand boys this Christmas ; and a medical book which may be 
of use to the unmedical reader—namely, ‘“ Emergencies, and how to Treat 
Them,” which aims to tell what should be done for the treatment, os 
other things, of accidents and cases of poisoning. 

—For some time past the Boston Jowrnal has been publishing a series 
of papers written by an old-time politician, of a better school than a large 
school of the politicians of to-day, in which he ‘has given a mass of recol- 
lections which it would be worth while for some publisher to gather into 
a book. Setting aside the question of the success of the book as a business 
venture, it would be worth while to have it for the purpose of bringing 
home to the imaginations of this generation the aspect of politics thirty 
and forty and fifty years ago. Many a man shed tears in the street when 
the news came, in 1844, that New York had gone Democratic, and Polk had 
beaten Clay—Harry Clay, the Mill-Boy of the Slashes, the Sage of Ash- 
land. This writer of whom we speak gives, by the bye, a good account of 
the scene in the old Cowrier office, we believe it was, in Boston, when the 
express came from Albany to the jubilant Whigs that New York had 
gone for Polk. It is difficult to see how Mr. B. F. Hallett could have sur- 
vived his joy on that occasion. There would not be many tears shed next 
fall, we imagine, by either Democrats or Republicans, over the defeat of 
either of the candidates. And though we have Gen. Banks still, and Mr. 
H. C. Deming, and others of their kin, the Pograms of these days produce, 
we take it, nothing like the effect which eloquence such as the late Mr. Bur- 
lingame’s, for instance, was safe to produce twenty-five years ago ; and they 
themselves appear to know it ever since the “hole in the sky” and 
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other impeachment oratory. So, too, of the personal following and per- 
sonal magnetism of political leaders--the Henry Clays, Daniel Websters, 
Stephen A. Douglases, and Martin Van Burens of our ante-rebellion days. 
We do not repeat them, and this though the country is full of successful 
generals of deserved reputation. A party might to-day venture to throw 
away the “availability ” doctrine with far less fear of imperilling its suc- 
cess than the politicians could have felt in the more immature years of 
a quarter or a half century ago. 

—Our readers deserve protection against Mr. A. B. Way, of Alliance, 
Ohio, as much as the readers of the religious journals of that State, so we 
make no apology for printing what the secular press would call “a first- 
class notice” of that person, from the pen of Mr. F. M. Green, also of 
Alliance. Under the general heading of “ A. B. Way—Beware of Him,” 
Mr. Green gives nétice “to the churches of Christ everywhere, and to 
Christian people generally, that the above-mentioned person is utterly un- 
worthy of your confidence as a man or a Christian. During the past year, 
to go back no further, his conduct has been most ungodly.” Although he 
had been for some years a resident of Alliance, and a preacher among the 
disciples of Christ in Stark and adjoining counties, the grand jury of 
Stark nevertheless found it necessary last June to indict Mr. Way for forgery. 
Mr. Way admitted that he had been concerned in some forgeries ; but he 
immediately left the neighborhood, and it is the fact that his whereabouts 
cannot be ascertained, and the further fact that when he mentioned the 
forgeries he “signified his intention to go to preaching again,” which 
makes it desirable that the public should be warned against him. Mr. 
Green prescribes for him a kind of treatment which it might be well to 
apply to Mr. Butler’s Baptist friend, the Rev. Dr. Marvin, of Boston, and 
certain others of the same city whom we could name if it were necessary : 
“Let the brethren everywhere pray that he may yet be saved, but in no- 
wise countenance him.” We should hope not. Still, in justice to Mr. 
Way, it should be remembered by everybody who has any of his “ paper” 
that it is not stated that he is unsound on any point of doctrine. 


— Mr. Kinsley Twining, of Cambridge, Mass., appears to be a clergy- 
man of a different variety from that exemplified by the Rev. Dr. Marvin. 
He takes occasion to read the latter a sharp lecture on his recent advo- 
cacy of Butler—an advocacy which must be characterized as very 
profligate or else a piece of ignorance which is highly culpable in a man 
who bas charged himself with the daily business of teaching men and 
women how, by righteousness of life, they may attain the blessedness of an 
eternity in the presence of a just God. Mr. Twining sends Mr. Marvin, 
through the Boston Advertiser, a letter which may or may not do him good, 
but which is at all events profitable for general instruction and reproof, and 
is capable of doing good in other places as well as in Boston. He begins by 
rebuking Dr. Marvin for venturing to pledge “the Christian men of Mas- 
sachusetts ” to support the candidacy of such a person as Butler, for such 
a reason as that, if he were elected, he would “ enforce the prohibitory 
law.” This, says Mr. Twining, is to pledge the Christians of Massachu- 
setts to an immoral position. “‘What I complain of,” he says, “ is that you 
should have so low an opinion of the Christian public as to suppose that, 
for the sake of this one purely prudential consideration, they are willing 
to give their suffrages for a man who, whatever he may be in himeelf, 
stands before the public as a man unfit to be trusted.” “ You are a friend 
of reform,” he goes on ; ‘‘soam 1; but reform in one direction is not to be 
carried on by the sacrifice of all that is good in other respects. . . Social 
reform,” he goes on, “implies always a wide growth of character. Other vir- 
tues must be kept moving pari passu with those of temperance. You cannot 
conquer drunkenness while conscience is left to crumble in other respects. 
You must sustain the morals, the religion, the civilization of the people, 
otherwise there will be no basis to uphold and support their temperance. 
You come forward with some leading question of the moment, and elevate 
it not only to a great but to an exclusive fmportance. You make it the 
main question, and because your man is supposed to be sound on the main 
question of the moment, you expect us to condone his unsoundness on other 
matters which are not main questions of the moment, for the one simple 


reason [here is a point well put] that they are main questions for all | 
time. If you can discover a more demoralizing course of action than | 


this, I can only say that I hope you will not see reason for pledging 
Christian people to support it.” Here is another saying, worthy to be 


accepted in all the churches and newspaper offices: “There is no | 


virtue in this world that is worthy of the name, and fit to be 
trusted, except that which is embodied in good men.” Le closes 
as follows (and as Mr. Green, of Alliance, says, “Christian papers 
please copy”): “I do not set a lower estimate than others on 
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the ravages of intemperance, but the corruption of a people's ¢ivil and 
political conscience is something far more to be dreaded. At such a time 
as this, prohibitory laws and everything else pertaining to social virtue 
would seem to depend on the issue of the question whether there remains 
enough of love of honesty and of the fear of God in the people to rise 
against questionable and doubtful politicians, and fill their once honorable 
| Offices with men of sound, broad, and known integrity. Can you inflict a 
severer blow on the temperance cause than to give it at such a time an 
attitude of indifference to this momentous subject? At a time when so 
many of what you might call ‘the world’s people’ are making a brave 
and noble battle to save the nation from civil and political corruption, it 
would, indeed, be hard should they be deserted in the fray by their natural 
allies in the Christian church. They might then, perhaps, be pardoned 
some railing against such shepherds, should ministers of the Gospel go 
about corrupting their fiocks with that devil’s plea, ‘A knave who will 
execute the law, rather than a Christian who will not.’” 


—For some reason not stated, but probably because the religious fac- 
tions in Ireland make so much more political trouble than anywhere else 
in the civilized world, the English census authorities, who ask English- 
men and Scotchmen no questions about their creed, are careful to ascer- 
tain the strength of the various denominations in Ireland. From the last 
census we take the following figures, which have a special interest for the 
people of the United States, who, up to the year 1871, have received from 
the British Islands immigrants to the great number of 3,857,850—a popu- 
lation greater than that which framed the Constitution, and established 
itself a nation. The whole number of inhabitants in Ireland, April 
3, 1871, was 5,402,759. Of these, we may say—speaking round)ly—that 
three-quarters return -themselves, or are returned, as Roman Catholics, 
while the fourth quarter is composed of Anglicans (683,295), Presbyterians 
(503,461), Methodists (41,815), Independents (4,485), Friends (5,834), persons 
who are classed as “ of various other Christian persuasions” (19,035), and 
Jews, who number only 258. The class belonging to “ other Christian 
persuasions” is the only class which has increased since 1861, and in that 
class the Census Commissioners include mendicants, temporary lodgers, 
and travellers. The percentage of increase in their case is but slight, 
however, amounting only to one and twenty-six hundredths. In every 
other class there has been a decrease, the percentage being as follows: 
Among the Roman Catholics it has amounted to a little more than eight; 
among the members of the once Established Church, about one and a half ; 
among the various dissenting bodies, very nearly four. The 258 Jews of 
1861 had, by 1871, decreased more than thirty-four percent. In one of the 
four provinces the Anglicans and Protestants outnumber the Roman 
Catholic; Ulster has of the latter not quite nine hundred thousand 
(894,525), and of the former 935,873. 


-—The siege of Paris was, first and last, full of romances, and among 
them ‘the adventures of the Venus of Milo, as disclosed in the Journa/ 
Officiel by M. Théophile Gautier, must be reckoned not least interesting. 
This statue—the one art-treasure, as M. (iautier says, of which every 
European museum envied France the possession ; the goddess which the 
Parisians were determined should not become a Priussienne—had the honor 
of being singled out for removal from the Louvre, though the building 
was protected against all ordinary casualties. With a happy unconscious- 
ness of what was to follow the surrender, and anxious to conceal the inimi- 
table antique only from Prussian confiscation or destruction, the guardians 
of the Venus carefully deposited it in a secret receptacle in the Prefecture 
of Police, well swathed, encased in an iron chest, and hidden by a double 
| wall of masonry. This building naturally fell under the torch of the 
Commune in its last hours, and the statue was’almost miraculously pre- 
served amid the ruins by a stream of water which bathed the enclosure. 
The damp to which the figure had been ‘exposed, however, caused a 
separation of the upper and lower portions at their joining, when it ap- 
peared that the former, at the last setting up, had been tilted forward, out 
of its original position, by means of wedges. According to the Academy, 
this discovery favors the discarded “ interpretation of the figure as vic- 
tress at the Judgment of Paris,” inasmuch as “a more erect attitude of the 
body would be more consonant with the action of holding aloft the apple, 
and would do away with the necessity of supposing a weight sustained by 
| the arms to account for and balance the forward stoop.” 

—The now abundant French publications relating to the war include 
| the following titles of more than average interest : Delaunay’s “ Histoire 
| de la Campagne de France;” ; Auguste Deschamp’s “ Histoire de la 
Chute de l’Empire” ; Virmaitre’s “ La Commune a Paris”; ‘“‘ Documents 
| pour l'Histoire Contemporaine ” ; General Chanzy’s “ La Deuxiéme Armée 
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de Chanzy ”; and General Faidherbe’s “Campagne de l’'Armée du Nord | 
en 1870-71." The pamphlet which stands fourth on the list contains a | 
despatch from Drouyn de Lhuys to Count Goltz, the Prussian Minister to | 
1866. Thid is probably the first French | 
document on record touching the claims of France for compensation after 
the territorial aggrandizement of Prussia by the war with Austria. It 
shows that Napoleon's secretary of foreign affairs was completely deceived 
as to the willingness of the Berlin Cabinet to make the compensations in 
question, having been led by Benedetti to suppose that Bismarck, to whom 
the matter had been broached early in July, recognized the justice of the 
claim, and only sought a plausible mode of satisfying it. The snub which 
these great expectations received when the claims were formally present- 
ed by Benedetti immediately on the King’s return to Berlin, might have 
opened the Emperor's eyes to the decay of French diplomacy. 


Paris, dated Vichy, August 3, 


—(ieneral Chanzy’s narrative is said to be rather dry reading, and it 
would be difficult, indeed, to be eloquent over the deeds of the Second 
Army of the Loire and be strictly truthful in describing its rout. Its 
commander, as may be imagined, has set himself to write a panegyric in 
place of history ; but as this is not just what France needs, and as some 
Frenchmen have the sense to perceive it, the work has not escaped criti- 
cism—that of the Constitutionnel being perhaps as frank as any : 


“In my view,” says the writer, Jules Richard, “there is one thing 
worse than surrender, and that is the unwillingness to confess the surren- 
der. A people that has not known how to conquer, should at least under- 
stand how to play the role of the vanquished, and one of the greatest 
proofs of the demoralization of the French lies in the very fact that they 
cannot look their misfortune in the face and draw a lesson from it. At 
this moment there is not in all France a small shopkeeper or mechanic 
who is not convinced that the war might have been continued and King 
William’s moustache burnt off him. And then the history of France 
and especially of the Republic has been so strangely written that the 
French cannot be blamed for being ignorant of their former defeats. The 
historians have told them that they were always victorious. It has been 
justly remarked that our generals understood not a word of geography ; 
as justly might it be asserted that our statesmen understand nothing of 
history. If M. Thiers would deserve well of his fatherland, 
let him order of some worthy man—for instance, of Col. Stoffel—a small 
popular work with the title: ‘What Prussia did after Jena?’ Let this 
book be printed at the public expense and given to all school-children who 
have earned a prize or a promotion, That would be better than for ever 
repeating: ‘ Honor is saved.’ No; honor is not saved. No, there is no 
solace for our misfortune ; no, we are not only beaten, but ingloriously 
beaten to boot.” . 


—-(ien. Faidherbe, a more entliusiastic friend and admirer of Gambetta 
than is General Chanzy, might be expected accordingly to be somewhat 
more unscrupulous in his version of history, by which French victories are 
to appear the inevitable results of French fighting. He has, however, 
reckoned without his host, inasmuch as Gen. Von Goeben, his opponent in 
the North, still lives, and has, in the Militir Wochenblatt, vanquished 
him a second time in a very summary manner. Von Cioeben selects but 
one of Faidherbe’s misrepresentations, that relating to the battles before 
Bapaume, on the 2d and 3d of January. After setting forth the weakness 
of the German forces, and the importance of avoiding any engagement 
which should endanger the reduction of Péronne, then in progress, he 
shows that the two French army corps only succeeded in capturing the 
villages held as outposts by the German Eighth Army Corps, and could 
neither shake nor outflank its main positions. When they retired to their 
fortresses on the 4th, they had suffered an admitted loss of 53 officers and 
2,056 men, a number of officers, together with 500 men, having been cap- 
The German corps, on the other hand, lost but 47 
otficers and 996 men, in killed, wounded, and missing, and 128 horses ; and 
Péronne capitulated on the 10th. Faidherbe, seeking to prove the coward- 
ice of his adversaries, adduces.an order of Gen. Von Goeben, directing the 
troop commanders to point out to him the officers who had fled from the 
fight at Bapaume, that he might have them cashiered. A neater turn to 
a falsehood is seldom given than this one receives. The order in question, 
says Von Goeben, was actually Faidherbe’s own, but by mistake was tele- 
graphed to an English journal in Von Goeben’s name, while, at the same 
time, the French journals were publishing the original order properly 
credited to the “ 


tured unwounded. 


victor” at Bapaume. 


BALAUSTION'S ADVENTURE.” 


THE general public will, perhaps, be more pleased with this poem 


than the particular public professing the Browning cultus. But it is per- 
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fectly Browningesque in all its essential features; and it is at the same 
time rather easier of comprehension than most of its author’s works, so 
that it may well enough, while gratifying the disciples, serve as a kind 
of initiatory exercise for the profane, and so please and profit more per- 
sons than could reasonably be expected to like a new poem by Mr. Brown. 
ing. The writing of it appears to have been a task imposed upon him by 
a lady, the Countess Cowper, to whom he dedicates the volume. This he 
does, by the way, with a compliment so florid as, perhaps, will make some 
readers a little uneasy at the outset. “If I mention the simple truth,” he 
says, “that this poem absolutely owes its existence to you—-who not only 
suggested, but imposed on measatask, what has proved the most delight. 
ful of May-month amusements--I shall seem honest, indeed, but hardly 
prudent ; for how good and beautiful ought such a poem to be! LEari- 
pides might fear little” [the poem is a sort of paraphrase, with com- 
ments, of the “ Alcestis ” of Euripides]|—“ Euripides might fear little ; but I 
also have an interest in the performance ; and what wonder if I beg you 
to suffer that it make, in another and far easier sense, its nearest possible 
approach to those Greek qualities of goodness and beauty, by laying itself 
gratefully at your feet?” The poetical and chivalric Elizabethan compli 
ment, which had only to be beautifully paid, and which the compliment- 
ed person must live up to as well as he could, it being none of the poet's 
lookout to do more than make a noble invention, undoubtedly was a fine 
thing in its way. Whether it can be made to breathe our more prosaic 
atmosphere—or our differently poetic atmosphere—-and wear an air of 
less than very dubious sincerity of admiration, seems doubtful. Passing 
on to the poem, however, we find that the task laid upon the poet would 
seem to have been to tell the story of Alcestis in something like the 
way—not to be irreverent--in which Thackeray tells the story of 
the life led by Ivanhoe, after Rowena had led him to the altar. It is a 
way with which Mr. Browning is familiar. Being primarily a psycholo- 
gist, of a subtlety that makes him almost a demonstrator of morbid psy- 
chology, he is always pleased to take a story where ninety-nine story- 
tellers out of a hundred would leave it, or have left it, and to turn it over 
and over and over, and peer into it, and lay bare all the intricate fila- 
ments of motive which, whether or not they often are at the bottom of 
action, reveal themselves to the eye trained in introspective contemplation. 
Supposing that he was compelled to choose for the exercise of his peculiar 
gift some one of the Greek writers of antiquity, doubtless Mr. Browning 
made his best choice when he took Euripides— 


** Our Euripides the Human, 
With his droppings of warm tears,” 


as he is called by Mrs. Browning in her unpleasant manner. With the 
religious struggles of the elder poet, the modern one, who is fond of 
brooding over spiritual things and spinning theories more or less satis- 
factory, doubtless sympathizes. And that arbitrary treatment of 
the legends he works in which is characteristic of Euripides ; his habit of 
long and irrelevant philosophizing suggested only by the matters in hand, 
and not growing out of it ; his subtilizing dialogue—even further wrong 
than his bandying of frigid proverbial wisdom from interlocutor to inter- 
locutor—all this probably brings him closer to Mr. Browning’s heart than 
either of his great forerunners. On the other hand, as is hinted by Mrs. 
Browning’s praise of Euripides, his system of depending for tragical effect 
onthe pity and other purely human emotions of his hearers, rather than of 
setting before them some severer, more moralizing type of loftiness or 
beauty, doubtless fits him better for presentation to the modern reader. 
To tell the story of the weak-souled, selfish Admétus of Euripides—not of 
the hospitable Admetus whose flocks Apollo herded, and whom the god 
learned to love, and whom the hero, Hercules, made comrade and friend ; 
and the story of the Alcestis who perceives all her husband's selfishness, 
and knows the full extent of her self-sacrifice—not of the Alcestis who, in 
the early fable, with its happy end, is the simple type of tender and duti- 
ful wifely affection and cheerful self-surrender—to tell the later and sophis- 
ticated form of the legend as Euripides told it, and then to add to this 
twice-told tale a suggested version of it, differing from both the others, 
and which is got by 
“. . . . Sounding in the soul,” 
after the regular Browning method, 


**To depths below the deepest, reaching good 
In evil, that makes evil good again ”’ 


this is what Mr. Browning here does. And as we have said, it is done in 
his well-known interesting way—a way which seems to us, we confess, 
very much more interesting than poetical; and more interesting at first 
than afterwards, when it has’ become tedious ; and when it has been seen 
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to be acute to excess ; and when, were it not for the author’s thoughtful- 
ness, and especially for the obscurity of style in which he clothes his invo- 
lution of thought, it would be manifestly seen to be in its essence nearly 
as enervating morally and intellectually to those who are fondest of it, as 
it is fatiguing to those who care least for it. 

For use in the frame-work which he makes for the setting of his 
“transcript of Euripides,’ Mr. Browning invents a young Greek girl, a 
Rhodian, whom also he christens, giving her the name Balaustion, which 
means the wild-pomegranate-flower, and which is given her for the 
reasons, good enough, whether or not particularly cogent, which are 
herein set forth : 


. 
“ 


i sa Che Here she stands, , 
Balaustion! Strangers greet the lyric girl! 
Euripides? Babai! what a word there ’scaned 
Your teeth’s enclosure, quoth my grandsire’s song! 
Why, fast as snow in Thrace, the voyage through, 
Has she been falling thick in flakes of him! 
Frequent as figs at Kaunos, Kaunians said. 
Balaustion, stand forth and confirm my speech! 
Now it was some whole passion of a play ; 

Now, peradventure, but a honey-drop 

That slipt its comb i’ the chorus. If there rose 

A star, before I could determine steer 

Southward or northward—if a cloud surprised 
Heaven, ere I fairly hollaed * Furl the sail ’!— 

She had at finger’s end both cloud and star; 
Some thought that perched there, tame and tuneable, 
Fitted with wings; and still, as off it flew, 

*So sang Euripides,’ she said, ‘so sang 

The meteoric poet of air and sea, 

Planets and the pale populace of heaven, 

The mind of man, and all that’s made to soer!’ 
And 80, although she has some other name, 

We only call her Wild-pomegranate-flower, 
Balaustion ; since, where’er the red bloom burns 
1’ the dull dark verdure of the bounteous tree, 
Dethroning, in the Rosy Isle, the rose, 

Yon shall find food, drink, odor, all at once; 

Cool leaves to bind about an aching brow, 

And, never much away, the nightingale.” 


Balaustion, the daughter of a Rhodian father and an Athenian mother, is 
an enthusiast in her love for Athens, and a worshipping admirer of Euri- 
pides, whose poetry, as we have seen, she knows by heart. When Nicias 
has made his disastrous campaign against the Syracusans, and the allies 
of Athens are deserting her, the Rhodians also go over to Sparta ; but 
Balaustion, she tells us, 


** Never disloyal to the life and light 
Of the whole world worth calling world at all,” 


beseeches her countrymen not to desert the Athenians, and so far prevails 
as to induce some of her kinsmen to fly from Rhodes to Kaunos, where 
they take ship for Athens. A storm drives them from their course far to 
the westward, and, when the storm is over, they find hanging on their 
quarter a Locrian pirate. Pulling hard, they make a port which turns out 
to be the island port of Syracuse. 
** Even Ortugia’s self—oh, luckless we ! 
For here was Sitily and Syracuse: 
We ran upon the lion from the wolf.” 
A Syracusan galley boards them, and orders them out of the harbor, the 
commander having heard the girl singing— 
‘That song of ours which saved at Salamis,* 
and suspecting from the word of Aischylus that the ship’s company were 
for Athens, and against the League. The Rhodians turn to go: 


’ 


— And we were just about 

To turn and face the foe, as some tired bird 
Barbarians pelt at, drive with shouts away 

From shelter in what rocks, however rude, 

She makes for, to escape the kindled eye, 

Split beak, crook’d claw, o’ the creature, cormorant, 
Or ossifrage, that, hardly baffled, hangs 

Afloat i’ the foam, to take her if she turn. 

So were we at destruction’s very edge, 

When those o’ the galley, as they had discussed 
A point, a question raised by somebody, 4 
A matter mooted in a moment— Wait "" 

Cried they (and wait we did, you may he sure), 

‘ That song was veritable Aischulos, 

Familiar to the mouth of man and boy, 

Old glory: how about Euripides ? 

The newer and not yet so famous bard, 

He that was born upon the battle-day 

While that song and the salpinx sounded him 
Into the world, first sound, at salamis— 

Might you know any of his verses too?’ 

Now, some one of the gods inspired this speech.” 


Balaustion, as the Captain has already informed us, and as he now tells 
the Syracusans, is perfectly at home in Euripides, and offers to give them 
“the main of a whole play, from first to last "—even the play of Alcestis, 
which not only is excellent for “its beauty and the way it makes you 
weep,” but also has much honor for Syracuse’s own god, Hercules—or, 


rather, Heracles, for in spelling his Greek names Mr. Browning forsakes | 
English, except in the case of Syracuse. The Syracusans make holiday on | 


hearing this announcement, and Balaustion, being set upon the steps of the 
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Temple of Hercules, paraphrases the tragedy, to the great joy of al her 
auditors, for— 
“. . . . Greeks are Greeks, and hearts are hearts, 

And poetry is power" — 
except, indeed, one auditor— 

— A brisk little somebody, 

Critic and whippersnapper, in a rae 

To set things right—" 
whom, however, as the public is satisfied, and as Balaustion does not care 
for him, nobody need mind much in the general joy. 

Balaustion soon disappears from the scene, and is married at Athens toa 
youth whom her talents have charmed, or, rather, she soon becomes Mr. 
Browning, if, indeed, she ever was anything else; and the play is related 
according to the plan that we have described, the text of Euripides being 
in many passages closely followed, and in many cases the translation 
being a free paraphrase, with a large infusion of the modern poet. The 
resultant poem is not to our mind a pleasing one—not so pleasing as many 
of the similar poems which, in the skilful, and acute, and sometimes pro- 
found writings of its distinguished author, so well answer the end of 
engaging us in an elaborate analysis of mental processes, and so imper- 
fectly answer the end of delighting us. It is less pleasing than they, 
because in it Mr. Browning appears to us as violating what we may call the 
sacredness that should hedge about a great poem. He might better have 
been subtle and profound over creations of his own, as he so well and 
easily knows how to be, and have left alone, untouched by familiar and 
altering hands, the story which, as Euripides told it, has now for two thou- 
sand years and more been among the treasures of mankind. Still he hasa 
plea in justification, which he thus makes : 

". . . . “Tis the poet speaks: 
But if I, too, should try and speak at times, 
Leading your love to where my love, perchance, 
Climbed earlier, found a nest before you knew— 
Why, bear with the poor climber. for love's sake ! 
Look at Baccheion’s beauty opposite, 
The temple with the pillars at the porch ! 
See you not something beside masonry * 
What if my words wind in and out the stone 
As yonder ivy, the god's parasite ? 
Though they leap all the way the pillar leads, 
Festvon about the marble, foot to frieze, 
And serpentiningly enrich the roof, 
Toy with some few bees and a bird or two— 
What then? The column holds the cornice up!" 

For the rest, we may remark, for the information of some of our readers, 
that the “ Kaunian painter strong as Herakles,” of whom Mr. Browning 
speaks as having painted the picture of Hercules wrestling with Death, 
the life of Alcestis being the prize, is Mr. F. Leighton. The demigod is 
in the act of forcing Death to his knees, and Death, who is not represented 
as a skeleton, but clothed with shrunken and livid flesh, glares balefully 
from beneath his hood at his victorious adversary. 


ALEXANDER JAMES DALLAS.* 


It is a sort of fashion in this country to speak of the history of the 
early part of this century—we might, perhaps, say of the first third of it 
—as wanting in picturesque and even in substantial interest. And we do 
not except from the years to which this summary judgment is meted out 
those of the War of 1812. The present generation concerns itself little 
with the doubtful successes on land of that conflict, and not much more 
with its brilliant achievements on the ocean, and not at all with its in- 
glorious result—a peace haughtily vouchsafed to us by England, without 
a single wrong redressed which was the pretext of hostilities, and with a 
material curtailment of the ancient rights of our fishermen. That period 
is just at the awkward distance from us which has neither the personal 
interest of the events of our own days, nor the dignity and romance of 
times remote enough for the imagination to make their facts the materials 
for its enchantments. Probably the period of the Rebellion of Forty-five ex- 
cited no particular emotion inthe minds of the men of “ Sixty Years Since,” 
before Scott had thrown the witchery of his genius about it. Indeed, it 
was not a particularly interesting time—of dull men and of events without 
great results, relieved only by that madcap expedition. Our “ Seventy 
Years Since "—which Scott should have made the second title of Waverley, 
as his story lay seventy years before its publication—was a much more 
pregnant time than that, and its interest much truer, as being the youth- 
ful season when the nation was passing from the gristle of colonial infancy 
into the bone and sinew of the full manhood of the’ present day. 


* “Life and Writings of Alexander James Dallas. 
Dallas.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1871. 


By his Son, George Mifflin 
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The gentleman whose Life and Works come up in review before us 
For 


near thirty years he was a prominent person before the public of his time, 


to-day belonged entirely to that forming period of our national life. 
and well known by reputation to all its members. In common with more 
eminent contemporaries, the long night of forgetfulness had settled down 
over his name, and few persons under forty probably attached much, if 
It 
was, therefore, a natural and filial piety that prompted the late Mr. George 
M. Dallas and his daughter to furnish this memorial and to secure such 
share of remembrance for him as he can be shown to deserve. The Life is 
well-written, and in good taste. Nothing more is claimed for its subject 
than is fairly made out in his favor, and the circumstance that it is com- 
prised within the modest limits of less than a hundred and fifty pages will 
procure for it many more readers than if it had been spread over four 
times.as many. The biographer has set a good example to all his tribe in 
the moderation of his statements, and in knowing when he had said 
enough. The rest of the handsome volame is filled up with poetical writ- 
ings of Mr. Dallas, and letters to and from political friends. We have not 
been able to give these addenda the attention which would justify an 
opinion about them ; but it is always well done to collect fugitive writings 
of this kind, which often are of material use to the writer of the history of 
the period, and who might miss them in their state of dispersion. The 
volume has also the excellent virtue of a good index, the want of which in 
a biographical and historical work a writer in the last North American 
Review judiciously suggests should be made a misdemeanor punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. 


any, idea to it when it was brought to their notice by this publication. 


Mr. Dallas was descended from a good Scotch family, well connected in 
England, of which his son has the good taste to say very little, much less 
than is apt to be said in American biography, with less provocation to such 
vanities. By marriage he was nearly connected with the Byron family, 
his sister having—as we understand almost the only obscure sentence in 
the book—married the uncle of the poet and the father of his successor, 
the late lord. Mr. Robert Dallas, who had the good taste to discern the 
merit of “ Childe Harold,” and who was the immediate cause of Byron’s 
publishing it instead of the “ Hints from Horace,” and to whom he made 
a present of the “ Corsair,” we take to have been Mr. Dallas's elder 
brother, though he says nothing of these circumstances. He was the 
author of some long-forgotten novels, and a valuable contributor to the 
biography of Lord Byron published after the poet’s death. A good many 
of the earlier letters of Byron’s in “ Moore's Life,” were written to him. 
Alexander Dallas was born in 1759, in Jamaica, whither his father had 
emigrated to practise his profession of medicine, but was brought home to 
England, in childhood, for education. At the school at Kensington 
where he went, he had the distinction of being noticed for his proficiency 
and promise by two no less illustrious persons than Dr. Franklin and Dr. 
Jotnson, the latter of whom made him a present of a set of the “ Rambler.” 
Hlis father dying while he was yet a lad, leaving his estate much embar- 
rassed, he was early obliged to provide for himself. Beginning to study 
law, he had to resort to a merchant’s counting-room for immediate support. 
Finally, however, at twenty-one, provided, by way of outfit, with a wife of 
sixteen, and three thousand dollars, he came to America to seek his for 
tune, and established himself in Philadelphia. His life, though a success- 
ful, was not an eventful one. Supporting himself for two years as a clerk 
in the office of the commissioner for settling the accounts of the Quarter- 
master’s and Commissary Departmente—left in confusion at the peace of 
1783—he was then admitted to the bar, where be soon acquired a respect- 
able practice, which afterwards grew into a large one. 

He was commendably industrious in whatever employments offered 
themselves to his hand. Amongst others, it seems he was at one time en- 
gaged in the superintendence of our ancient friend, the delight of our 
childhood, the Columbian Magazine, in whose pages we made our first 
(and only) acquaintance with extracts from the epic strains of Dr. Dwight 
and the patriotic prolusions of the lighter muse of Colonel Humphreys. 
A more permanent and more valuable fruit of his industry is to be found 
in volumes “Reports of Cases in the Pennsylvania 
Courts before and after the Revolution,” known to the profession as 
and, we believe, the pioneers of the long array of 


the four of 


Dalias’s Reports,” 


American Reports which, clothed in “ congenial calf,” look down from the | 


At the constitution of the State government of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Dallas was appointed Secretary of the Common- 
During this period he 


shelves of law libraries. 


wealth, which office he held for nearly ten years. 


accompanied Governor Mifflin, as his aide-de-camp, on the armed expedi- 
tion for the suppression of the Whiskey Insurrection, of which his letters 
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here given contain a lively and pictureeque description—quite the best 


that we remember to have seen. During these early years of his career he 
took an active part in the establishment of the theatre in Philadelphia, in 
the face of a strong opposition, almost as powerful as that which arrested 
and held to bail the actors in a “ Moral Lecture,” entitled the “ School for 
Scandal,” in Boston a few years later. He had had the good fortune to see 
Garrick in the last years of his histrionic life, and was to the end of his 
own life a devoted lover of the drama, resorting habitually to the play- 


| house for relaxation after serious work. 


Mr. Dallas came forward in life at the time when the passions of men 
were still running high after the storms of the Revolution, and it was a 
doubtful problem on what rock they might wreck the newly-launclied 
nation. The impulse which our struggle and our success had given to 
revolutionary ideas in Europe reacted on America, and helped to heighten 
and deepen the excitement of men’s minds. When this effervescence 
crystallized into the shapes of the Federal and Democratic parties, Mr. 
Dallas gravitated to the latter. During the administration of Washington, 
and especially during its second term, he was one of the cabal consisting 
of Fréneau, Bache, Callender, Duane, McKean, Gallatin, and others who 
carried on the bitterest and most malignant warfare against the President 
and his measures. Washington was known in their meetings only as 
Montezuma, and the attacks on the character of Mr. Lincoln at the begin- 
ning of his administration were not more diabolically virulent than those 
aimed at Washington in the papers inspired by this clique. He himeelf 
characterized them only too mildly in calling them “ outrages on common 
decency.” He was accused—among other things, of which assassination 
was one—of want of military capacity and personal courage, charged 
with imbecility of character and pecuniary dishonesty, and of wearing 
“the mask of patriotiem to conceal the foulest designs against the liberties 
of the people!”” These men, being able as well as unscrupulous, helped 
very materially in the downfall of the Federal party, assisted, indeed, by 
its own divisions and jealousies at the close of the administration of John 
Adams, and they brought on the country‘the accession of Jefferson. From 
that event dates the dynasty of slavery disguised as Democracy, and the 
succ:ssion of misfortunes and disgraces that attended its reign, and which 
at last could be broken up only by the bloodiest civil warof modern times. 


Mr. Dallas received from Mr. Jefferson the lucrative office of District 
Attorney for Pennsylvania, which was particularly adapted to his wishes, 
as it was consistent with the practice of his profession, in which he had 
taken a high rank. He was not ambitious of political promotion, and 
seriously reluctant to undertake the office of Secretary of the Treasury in 
1814, a time when the finances of the country were in an almost hopeless 
state of entanglement, in consequence of the war of 1812, and the mis- 
chievous policy which preceded and led to it. In this post he did good ser- 
vice in regulating the treasury, providing a tariff for revenue, and a national 
bank as the agent for its collection, custody, and distribution. Having 
accomplished this work he resigned his office, and returned to the prac- 
tice of his profession, the profits of which, previously to his going into the 
Cabinet, amounted to the great sum, for those days, of $20,000 a year, 
equivalent, probably, to at least three times that amount now. We pre- 
sume, however, that a good proportion of this income was derived from 
his fees as District Attorney. He recovered his practice at once, but did 
‘not live long to follow it, as he was taken suddenly ill while arguing a 
case at Trenton, and died almost immediately on reaching his house in 
Philadelphia, January 16,1817. Mr. Dailas is described as a man of 
eminently good looks, engaging manners, and“agreeable conversation, 
domestic in his habits, and of a cheerful and hospitable temper. Time 
had probably softened the strength of the disapprobation of his earlier 
political course felt by the eminent Federalists who formed so distinguished 
a portion of Philadelphia society, though it was never entirely obliterated. 
But, on the morrow of his death, the editor of a leading Federal paper, we 
presume Mr. Robert Walsh, bore this testimony to his character while 
repeating hisown disapprobation of Mr. Dallas’s public conduct: “ Asa 
husband, a parent, and a friend, he was confessedly most amiable and ex 
emplary. But it was by the sweet amenity of his disposition, his open 
hospitality, and the general courtesy of his deportment that he concili- 
ated, even in the worst times of party contention, so large a portion of the 
community, that his death has now covered as with a pall the spirits of 
the city.” His son judged wisely in rounding his narrative of Mr Dallas's 
life with these words of a political opponent, so well calculated to leave a 
kindly impression of his character on the reader’s mind. The book well 
merits a place in public libraries and the collections of individuals who 
are curious in American history and biography. 
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PATTERSON'S “MAGYARS.”* 

THERE are few countries in the world abounding in more varied and 
attractive features, both in geographical and ethnological respects, than 
Hungary; and few have been made subjects of more exhaustive study by 
English travellers than that realm which, in the wider sense of its name, 
includes Transylvania, Croatia, Slavonia, and the Military Frontier- 
land. The three best English works on the subject are Paget’s ‘“‘ Hun- 
gary and Transylvania,” which embraces almost the entire geographical 
ground, and presents a faithful picture of Hungarian life in the interest- 
ing period of national reawakening which preceded the struggle of 1848- 
1849 ; Boner’s “ Transylvania,” which very fully describes that south- 
eastern division of the domain of “the Crown of St. Stephen,” by far the 
most picturesque of all its constituent parts; and the book before us, 
which is not a description of the checkered country in its entirety or of its 
main geographical division—Hungary proper—and of the polyglot multi- 
tude of people inhabiting it, but a special study on its central nationality 
—the Magyars—its central regions, which that nationality chiefly occu- 
pies, and the institutions introduced, gradually developed, often fought 
for, and lately revindicated by that nationality. Mr. Patterson has, it is 
true, no little to say about the Slavic populations of the country—Slovacks 
in the northwest, Ruthenians in the northeast, Serbs and Croats along the 
southern border ; about its more sporadic inhabitants, such as Germans, 
Jews, Armenians, and Gypsies; and a great deal about Transylvania and 
its Saxons and Wallachs, or Roumans; but he speaks of all these only in 
their necessary connections with his main topic, the Magyars. Thus the 
character of the Slovack or Ruthenian is but incidentally touched upon ; 
that of their languages entirely ignored ; and the romantic valleys, peaks, 
forests, and mountain Jakes of the Carpathian regions they occupy—the 
themes of many another traveller—left wholly undescribed ; while every- 
thing peculiarly Magyar is dwelt upon at full length and—let us add—with 
profound knowledge, the fruit of repeated and protracted sojourns in the 
country, of a perfect familiarity with the Magyar language, and of con 
scientious research and enquiry. 


In spite of the comparative narrowness of the subject, and in spite of 
the mass of foreign terms and phrases—especially Magyar—-with which 
his descriptions are overloaded, Mr. Patterson’s book will be found highly 
interesting from beginning to end, though the general reader, as the 
author himself remarks, “may perhaps complain of having so much 
politics forced upon him”-—-a complaint thus correctly met: * But a book 
on Hungary which contained no political discussions would be like a 
critique on the play of ZZamlet which took no notice of the madness of its 
There is some irony in this, such as may not entirely please the 
Hungarian readers of the work—-and it has found many—but Mr. Patter- 
son is far from insinuating that, because the Magyar mind is too ex- 
clusively absorbed with politics, Magyar politics is something like the 
dreams and the talk ofa madman. This would be an assertion such as 
not even Katkoff, in the Moscow Neves, or Rieger, in a meeting of Czech 
Panslavists, would venture to assert in our day. Nor does he, on the 
other hand, enter too much inte details concerning political affairs and 
men ; for it is not so much the questions themselves as the way in which the 
Maygars in general are inclined to look at them, and to deal with them, 
that he is bent on illustrating. The main points of the political situation, 
however, he to makes quite clear, beginning with an introductory state- 
ment, which we will endeavor to condense. 

Austro-Hungary, as constituted in 1867, consists of two closely allied 
and equally sovereign monarchies, of which one is the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary, and the other the Empire of Austria or Cisleithania (from the Leitha, 
a small frontier stream). In wealth, population, and civilization, the latter 
or western half is decidedly superior. It is, however, both geographically 
and nationally less compact, stretching, as it does, from the shores of the 
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Lake of Constance to the frontiers of Bessarabia, and being inhabited by | 


populations differing more widely in degrees of civilization”than those | 


of the eastern half, and bound together by fewer ties of material and 
ideal interests. The Hurgarian division alone has a common history 
reaching back for several centuries. Besides, the centre of gravity of the 


within the bounds of the united empire, whereas that of the Germans, the 
dominant nationality in Cisleithania, falls without those bounds. The 
lesser compactness of the Cisleithan half is reflected in the composition of 


eto a te 
bly is composed of the representatives of the several provinces, or “ crown- 
lands "-~-kingdoms, duchies, marquisates, etc.—elected by their respective 
diets. The diet of the Kingdom of Bohemia sends fifty-four deputies , 
that of the Marquisate of Moravia, twenty-two ; that of the Archduchy of 
Lower Austria, eighteen ; that of Upper Austria, ten; and so on to the 
smallest crown-land. In the eastern half there is no such complicated 
arrangement. The Hungarian diet is at once Reichsrath and provincial 
assembly for the whole of Hungary and Transylvania; the only portion 
of the Hungarian realm endowed with a separate legislature and internal 
autonomy being the small allied kingdom of Croatia and Slavonia. The 
two sovereign parliaments, viz., the Austrian Reichsrath and the Hungarian 
Diet, exercise their control over common government by means of “ Dele- 
gations,” At every annual session each parliament selects an equal num- 
ber of its members to form a delegation, which has the power of granting 
or refusing the supplies demanded by the common ministry—that is, for 
the army and the diplomatic service. The two delegations sit alternately 
in Vienna and Pesth, deliberating separately, communicating through 
written messages, and meeting together only in case of protracted dis- 
agreement between their respective majorities, and only in order to vote 
by joint ballot, wivhout debate. Considering everything, it is evident that 
the balance of advantages in the union of the two monarchies is slightly 
in favor of Hungary, and that its chances of escaping dismemberment are 
greater than those of Cisleithania. 

Of the manifold nationalities which inhabit Hungary—about fifteen 
millions in all, if we take that geographical name in its widest sense— 
the Magyars are the leading, not merely on account of their numbers, 
they alone numbering about six millions, while no other singly reaches 
half that number, except we reckon the various Slavic populations collect- 
ively—but because they occupy the central, the most fertile, and most ac- 
cessible portions of the country; because they include the bulk of the 
educated and wealthy classes, having constantly attracted and absorbed the 
ablest and most ambitious of their neighbors ; and chietly because they have 
formed the state, ruled it, kept it together, and made its history, from the 
times of Arpiid, who invaded it ten centuries ago, to those of Kossuth, 
Defiik, and Andrassy. “ The only non-Aryan nation that has been subjected 
to the discipline of Latin Christianity, and, in a modified form, to that of 
the feudal system,” they present a mixture of national features partly 
Oriental and partly European, which, in their ensemble, have rarely failed 
to please the foreign observer, but some of which have frequently enough 
exposed the hospitable masters of “ Felix....Hungaria, cui dona data 
sunt varia,” to more or less deserved censure and ridicule. In analyzing 
and depicting these various traits—occasionally after Hungarian humor 
ists—Mr. Patterson is very successful, and most so when describing the 
Magyar peasant, as well as some peculiarly Magyar characters, now gra 
dually vanishing from the scene, such as the old “ county assessor”’ or 
country squire—formerly an important political personage—-or the rural 
dandy and outlaw. In these descriptions he is often very amusing, but 
even in the chapters devoted to such serious, apparently dry topics as the 
“Great Hungarian Plain,” the “ Reforms of 1848 and 1866," “ The Nation- 
alities,’ * Hungarian Protestantism,” or “ The Hungarian Language,” he 
never ceases entirely to be entertaining. He often intersperses his own 
delineations with quotations from Magyar writers. 
picture of the great central plain by translating in prose Petéfi's poem, en- 
titled “ Little Camania “—a part of that plain—from which we extract the 
following : 


He thus completes his 


“It is burning midsummer; the sun climbs upward; his beams, like 
flame-rain, flood the wilderness with a scorching deluge. . . . . The 
wilderness is around me, a wide, long wilderness; I, too, see far away, 
even thither where the down-bending sky melts together with the earth. 

“ Across rich meadows passes the road ; there the herd repose ; the heat 
is sultry, nor do they now feed from the fat pasture. By the side of the 
hurdle-fence slumbers the herdsman on his outstretched mantle ; his dogs, 
too, are lazy, nor even Jook after the traveller. ° 

“Here, on the level ground, creeps along a water-course, nor does a 
wave of it move; only then does it splash when, perchance, some fishing- 
bird strikes it with its wing. Its channel is of fair sand; one can look 
right down to its yellow bed, on the parti colored troop of sluggish leeches 


/ and nimble insects. 
Mayyars, the dominant nationality in the Hungarian kingdom, falls | 


its sovereign legislature, the Reichsrath. The main branch of that assem- | 








*“The Magyars: their Country and Institutions. By Arthur J, Patterson, Foreign 
Member of the Kisfaludy Society. With Maps.” Two volumes. London: Smith, 


Elder & Co. (New York: Scribner, Welford & Co.) 1862. 


| 


* Beside its brim, among the dark-green rusbes, here and there a crane 
extends its neck; among them the mother of the storklings strikes her 
long beak into the water, gives a great gulp, and then raises her head and 
gazes daintily around; on the banks of the stream unnumbered peewits 
utter wailing cries. 

“ There stands sadly a great (gas ; once it might have been a well-crane ; 
beside it is the trough, but broken down and overgrown with moss. As 
it were in a trance, this well-crane gazes on the distant mirage; I know 
not why it should gaze thereon ; to be sure it hath seen the like often 
enough already. 


2 sar 





“ There is the mirage on the edge of the horizon; failing aught else it 
raises on high a worn-oui, old wayside inn, and holds it above the earth. 
Meanwhile, the pasture has become scantier, at last all trace of it vanishes; 
yellow sandhills rise, which the whirlwind builds up and throws down. 

‘At long distances single farmhouses appear, with ricks and stacks; 
above them caws the crow, here and there a surly watch-dog makes his 
rounds. A multitude of ploughed fields stretch irregularly around ; above 
them the blessed wheat droops, the heavy grain draws down the ears. 

* Amidst the green wheat open red poppies and blue cornflowers, with 
here and there a wild-rose, like some bleeding star. Evening draws nigh, 
the white clouds grow goldem: beautiful clouds! every one of them moves 
above ue like a fairy tale. 

“At last behold the town--in its midst the church with its great solemn 


tower; at the end of the street stand in a confused group the windmills | ; 7 a ? : : 
| scribes himself as a “student of life and philosophy,” gives us, in the 


with their broad vanes. How I love to stand before the windmills! I 
watch their vanes as they turn unceasingly their somersaults.” 


Books for Girls. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” and 
others.-—Little Sunshine’s Holiday : A Picture from Life. By the Author 
of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” (New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871.)— 
Remembering the two books which Mrs. Craik has already translated 


from the French for the benefit of young girls, we should not have taken 
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objectionable part of her book—which, though we must consider it a fail- 
ure as far as it is intended for children, is not bad as an unconscious study 
of the effects which attaining to wifehood and maternity after a lifetime 
spent in pondering over their possible blessedness, may produce in a 
woman too essentially womanly and good-hearted to be carried away by 


the prevailing manias of her sex. 
} 





Shoemakers’ Village. By Henry Holbeach. (New York: Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Sons. 1871.)—This is a very clever and interesting, but not par- 
ticularly suggestive study of character and manners in an English 
village. The author, who, on the title-page of another of his works, de 


present story, some unique and altogether pleasant results of his studies 


| in the first direction, but has added hardly enough “philosophy” to 
' enable us to see that he had in view any other end than that of amusing 


the responsibility of promising the special readers for whom her new | 


series is undertaken any very great amusement from her selections. Her 
own work is rather better than Madame De Witt’s, having the sort of 
human interest which always attaches to what she does. 
when it is what Mrs. Craik calls her own “solemn and thankful pride” 
in the fact that she has “ written books for twenty-four years” and had 


But pride, even | 


them translated into many languages, is always pretty sure to go before | 


a fail of some kind—and we can but think that although she “ has a little 
girl of her own,” she has fallen into an error concerning her ability to 
As she herself says somewhat unfortunately in her pre- 
fatory address, that “ requires first that utmost art, ars celare artem,” and 
even at her best Mrs. Craik was never an artist, but only a woman who, 
very much in love with love, wrote not unpleasantly about it. 


amuse children. 


“ Little | 


Sunshine’s Holiday ” grown-up people may take some pleasure in, smiling | 


now with and at the writer of it; but the little folks, so far as our expe- 
rience goes, find it decidedly dull. Sunny's own goodness it is possible to 
put up with, but her mamma’s ponderous pride and gratitude over it are 
something very funny. One dislikes to be too ill-naturedly amused by it, 
either, since it is rather hard to say whether it is Sunny or Sunny’s 
mamma—whom the reader is evidently expected to identify with Mrs. 
Craik herself—who is really the most pleasantly childish. Goodness of 
heart is a quality which is likely to remain with her even if she steadily 
persists in writing didactic love stories for twenty-five years to come. 
And her pride in having a “little girl” and a “ papa” for her, all to her- 
self, is a by no means disagreeable foible. Still, one could wish her a 
little more reticent over her domestic bliss, and a trifle more modest about 
her abilities to do all sorts of what one might call domestic literary busi- 
hess. 
THE GREAT CENTENNIAL EDITION OF 
NOVELS. 


SCOTT'S 


A 


his readers and himself by the exercise of his unmistakable artistic talent. 
But to amuse without offending is a result so seldom attained by “ students 
of life” that Mr. Holbeach very fairly deserves to be congratulated on 
having so successfully achieved it. His book is almost plotless, and yet is 
a story ; his characters are very vividly painted, very closely analyzed, and 
yet develop into nothing which is not very fully implied in almost their 
first presentation to the reader; there is hardly enough incident in the 
whole volume to furnish a chapter of the ordinary sensation novel, and 
the dénouement is sudden, unexpected, and, we should add, disagreeable, if 
the enjoyment we derived from the work had not been so entirely emotion- 
less. Why Mr. Holbeach should cold-bloodedly choose to drown in a mud- 
puddle so innocent, charming, and lifelike a creature as Cherry White, 
and, in doing so, deprive his work of any semblance of a moral or a pur- 
pose, is perhaps more surprising than actively displeasing. With plenty 
of artistic ability, he seems to be really more of a student than an artist, 
and to be lacking in the instinct of completeness. But his sketches, even 
when they present low and sordid natures, but particularly when they de- 
scribe his “ child-woman,” Cherry, show either very close observation or 
unusual delicacy of intuition, and make his plotless, motiveless story very 
well worth reading. 
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Her opening address to mothers and daughters is really the most | 
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